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Notes. 
JAMES AITKEN, BISHOP OF GALLOWAY. 


In asking for information as to the connection | 
of Bishop Aitken with the Primrose family, | 
F. M. 8. (p. 372) has touched on a question of | 


which I should be very glad to see a solution, as 
it would throw light on the descent and connec- 
tions of the Bishop. 


I have put together some scattered notices of | 


this prelate’s history, which may be of some use 


| 


to F. M.S., and not without interest for general | 


readers of “N. & Q.”; since Aitken may in some 
respects be considered the last pre-revolution 


Bishop of Galloway, as his successor John Gor- | 


don, consecrated at Glasgow in February 1688, 


robably never visited his diocese; for he left | 
Scotland altogether in the end of the same year, | 
accompanying James VII. to St. Germains. It | 


may not be uninteresting to relate that, when 
Bishop Trower was holding his first Confirmation 
Within the old diocese of Galloway, he found, by 
collating old records, that there had been no 


bishop of Glasgow, in the see of Galloway, which 
he did not hold much more than a month, when 
he obtained the Archbishopric of Glasgow. 

James Aiken, or Aitken, a person of no ordinary 
distinction, was promoted after Rose to the see. 
He was son to the sheriff of Orkney (Henry 
Aitken), and was born in Kirkwall, 1613. Having 
eapemcon attended the University of Edinburgh, 

e removed to Oxford in 1637, where he studied 
divinity under the celebrated Dr. Prideaux. Ait- 
ken was chosen chaplain to the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, when Lord High Commissioner to the famous 
Assembly of 1638—a situation of which he ac- 
quitted himself so well that, on his return to 
England, the Marquis procured from the king 
Aitken’s presentation to the church of Birsa, in 


Orkney; in which office, says Keith, he procured 
a general esteem from all persons. On the land- 


ing of the Marquis of Montrose in Orkney, 1650, 
Mr. Aitken, according to Keith, was unanimously 
requested by the Presbytery, of which he was a 
member, to draw up a declaration in their and 
his own name, containing very great expressions 
of loyalty, and a constant resolution firmly to 
adhere to their dutiful allegiance. For this the 
General Assembly passed sentence of deposition 
against the whole Presbytery, and excommuni- 
cated Aitken because the address was drawn up 
by him, and because he had held a conference 
with Montrose. The Privy Council issued an 
order for Aitken’s apprehension; but he, having 
obtained private intelligence of his danger from 
his relation, Sir Archibald Primrose, afterwards 
Lord Register, and at that time clerk to the 
Council, fled into Holland, where he remained 
till 1655; when, returning to his native country, 
he lived in retirement in Edinburgh. At the 
Restoration, he went with Bishop Sydserff, the 
only surviving Scottish prelate, to congratulate 
his Majesty. At this period Aitken obtained the 
rectory of Winfrith, in Dorsetshire, where he re- 
mained till 1677, when he was elected and con- 
secrated Bishop of Moray—to the great rejoicing, 
says Wood, of the episcopal party; and, in three 
years afterwards, was translated to the see of 
Galloway. 

On being translated to Galloway, Bishop Aitken 
obtained a dispensation to reside in Edinburgh, 
“because,”’ says Wood (Athene O.von.), “it was 
thought unreasonable to oblige a reverend prelate 
of his years to live among such a rebellious and 
turbulent people as those of his diocese.” Bishop 


ore visit in Galloway from the days of Aitken died in 1687, at the advanced age of 
ishop Aitken till his time—an interval of nearly | 


two hundred years. 

From a Literary History of Gailoway, by Thos. 
Murray, Edinburgh, 1822, I extract the following 
particulars : — 

Arthur Ross (properly Rose), Bishop of Ar- 
gyle, was successor of Paterson, afterwards Arch- 


seventy-four. 

The literary historian of Galloway, from whom 
I have taken the above sketch, mentions that a 
ms | minute and full account of Aitken may be 
ound in Wood and Keith, particularly the former. 
His administration of the diocese of Galloway is 
thus described by Keith : — 
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* He so carefully governed this diocese, partly by his 


letters to the Synod, Presbyteries, and Single Ministers, | 
partly by a journey he made thither [this confirms what I | 
above related of Bishop Trower, C. H. E.C.], that had he 
resided in the place, better order and discipline could 
searce have been expected. He died at Edinburgh of an 
apoplexy, the 28th October, 1687, aged seventy-four years, 
and his corpse was buried in the Church of the Greyfriars 
there. Upon his coffin was fastened this Epitaph : — 
* Maximus Atkinsi pietate, et maximus aunis, 
Ante diem, invita Religione, cadis ; 
Ni caderis, nostris inferret forsitan oris 
Haud impuné suos Roma superba * Deos. 


Of Bishop Aitken’s family I have but imper- 
fect accounts, and should be glad of more inform- 
ation. A MS. pedigree makes him the son of 
Henry Aitken, Sheriff and Commissary of Orkney ; 
and states that he married a Rutherford of Hunt- 
hill. I should very much like to know which 
Laird of Hunthill it was, whose daughter Bishop 
Aitken married. Was it Andrew Rutherford ? 
I have seen a MS. account of the Hunthill family 
in the possession of the present male representa- 
tive of the Rutherfurds of that ilk, and of Edger- 
ston; but Ido not think it gave the daughters 


and their marriages. * 
If we knew to whom Henry Aitken, the sheriff | 
of Orkney, married, we should probably have the | 
clue to his son’s relationship with the Primroses. 
I may note that, in the Scottish Parliament of 
1649, there was a James Aitken, Commissary for 


Culross. I know not if he was of the Bishop's 
family. The name is spelt in many different 
ways. Mr. Grub, the learned ecclesiastical his- 


torian of Scotland, throughout calls the bishop 
Atkins; but that is really an English, and not a 
Scotch name. The author of the ) 1 ota History 
of Galloway writes it Aiken or Aitken; while 
Nisbet gives the arms under the name of Aitkin 
of Aitkinside. 

Bishop Aitken’s daughter—called Mary in a 
MS. — Rey. William Smyth, 
parson of Moneydie. I should like to ascertain 
whether it was a sister of hers that married 
Patrick Smyth, advocate, son of Andrew Smyth 


of Rapness, in Orkney, and brother of George 
Smyth of Rapness? For it is of these two, who 
were first-cousins to each other, that Douglas 
makes the erroneous statement that they married 
daughters and co-heiresses of Arthur, Bishop of 
Galloway. I have not found any evidence that 
Arthur Rose, who held the see of Galloway for a 
month (as stated in a former part of this note), 
was ever married; but I have evidence that one 
of the two Smyths, of the house of Braco, said to 
have married Arthur Rose's daughter, really mar- 
ried a daughter of James Aitken, Bishop of Mo- 
ray, and afterwards of Galloway. It is possible 
that the other statement may eventually be cor- 


* Aitken had opposed the taking off of the Penal Laws. 


rected by proof, that there was another daughter 
of Bishop Aitken’s married to Patrick Smyth. 
I may perhaps be permitted to add, to this 


| already lengthy note, some information concern- 


t Halcro, inquired for by F. M. 8.; 
and which I obtained during researches into the 
Orkney connections of the Smyths and Aitkens, 
or daughter of Hugh Halcro, in the Isle 
of Weir, was married to the Rey. Henry Erskine 
of Chirnside, at the kirk of Evie, May 27, 1696, 
By this marriage she was mother of Ralph and 
Ebenezer Erskine, the founders of the Secession 
Church. 

The minister of Evie gave Margaret Halcro a 
certificate of her descent as “ lawful daughter of 
the deceased Hugh Halcro, in the Isle of Weir, 
and Margaret Stewart his spouse: descended of 
her father, of the house of Halcro, which is a 
very ancient and honourable family in the Ork- 
neys, and the noble and potent Earl of Airlie, and 
Lairds of Dun in Angus; and by her mother, of 
the Laird of Barscobe in Galloway.” This from 
the New Statistical Account of Scotland, co. “ Ork- 
ney,” parish of Evie, in a note, p. 200. A kind 
correspondent in Kirkwall refers me to Duncan 
Stewart's History of the Stewarts (p. 159), for an 
account of the Barscobe family as a branch of the 
Darnley Stewarts. I have no present means of 
access to Duncan Stewart’s work, but perhaps 
F. M. 8. can verify the reference. 

C, H. E. 

4, Johnstone Street, Bath. 


THE ROYAL RECREATION OF JOVIAL 
ANGLERS. 


The following ballad was discovered written on 
a fly-leaf of R. Nobbes’s Compleat Troller, 12mo, 
1682, now in the British Museum. After it had 
been transcribed, I was informed that a copy of it 
is among the Roxburghe ballads, and had been 
reprinted by Mr. J. P. Collier in his Book of Rox- 
burghe Ballads, 4to, 1847, p. 232. The present 
version slightly differs from the one in the Rox- 
burghe collection, which has the following names 
appended to it: “F. Coles, T. Vere, W. Gilbert- 
son, and J. Wright.” It is also reprinted in Pills 
to Purge Melancholy ; but there set to the tune of 
“My father was born before me.” (Chappell’s 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, i. 284.) : 

t appears to be one of those merry songs with 
which Skelton, Tarleton, Elderton, and Johnson 
kept the press alive at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. It has been conjectured, 
with some probability, that the fishing-tackle 
makers of that day published and sold these kind 
of madrigald for the old anglers to sing at the 
country hostel after a day’s recreation; and which 
were left occasionally with mine hostess to be 
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placed in “a cleanly room with lavender in the 
window,” along with “the twenty other ballads 
stuck against the wall.” 

It is not improbable that “The Royal Recrea- 
tion” is one of those songs characterised by Wal- 
ton as containing “ the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this critical age ;” and of course not 
to be matched with “the smooth song made by 
Kit Marlow; or ‘ Chevy Chase,’ ‘ Phillida flouts 
me,’ ‘Johnny Armstrong,’ and ‘The Milk Maid’s 
Song,’ which made good Queen Bess wish herself 
a milk maid all the month of May.” 


THE ROYAL RECREATION OF JOVIAL ANGLERS, 


A shopkeeper I next prefer 
A formal man in black, Sir, 
He throws his angle everywhere, 
And cries, “ What is’t you lack, Sir ; 
Fine silks and stuffs, or hoods and muffs?” 
But if a Courtier prove the intangler, 
My citizen must look to’t then, 
Or the fish will catch the Angler. 


A Lover is an Angler too, 
And baits his hook with kisses ;. 
He plays, he toys, he fain would do, 
But oftentimes he misses : 
He gives her rings, and such fine things, 
As fan, or muff, or night hood; 
But if you’'l cheat a City peat, 
You must bait her with a knighthood. 


Proving that all men are Intanglers, 
And all Professions are turn’d Anglers, 


To the tune of “ Amarillis.” 


Of all the recreations which 
Attend to human nature, 

There’s nothing soars so high a pitch 
Or is of such a stature, 

As is the subtle Angler’s life 
In all men’s approbation, 

For Angler's tricks do daily mix 
With every corporation, 

When Eve and Adam liv’d in love 
And had no cause for jangling, 

The Devil did the waters move, 
The Serpent went to angling : 

He baits his hook with God-like look, 
Quoth he this will entangle her, 

The woman chops, and down she drops ; 
The Devil was the first Angler. 


Physicians, Lawyers, and Divines, 
Are most ingenious janglers, 

And he that tries shall find, in fine, 
That all of them are Anglers: 

Whilst grave Divines do fish for souls, 
Physicians (like curmudgeons) 

Do bait with health, to fish for wealth, 
As Lawyers fish for gudgeons. 


A Politician, too, is one 
Concern’d in Piscatory, 
He writes and fights, unites and slights 
To purchase wealth and glory ; 
His plummet sounds the kingdom’s bounds 
To make the fishes nibble, 
His ground bait is a paste of lies 
And blinds them with a quibble. 


A fisherman subdued a place, 
In spight of locks and staples : 
The warlike Massaniello was 
A fisherman of Naples ; 
Commanded forty thousand men, 
And prov’d a royal wrangler : 
You ne’re shall see the like again 
Of such a famous Angler. 


Upon the Exchange *twixt twelve and one 
Meets many a neat intangler : 

*"Mongst merchant-men, not one in ten 
But is a cunning Angler. 

For like the fishes in the brook 
Brother do swallow brother 

A golden bait hangs at the hook, 
And they fish for one another. 


There is no Angler like a Wench 
Just rising in the water, 

She’ll make you leave both trout and tench, 
And throw yourself in after : 

Your hook and line she will confine, 
Then intangled is the intangler, 

And this I fear hath spoil’d the ware 
Of many a jovial Angler. 

But if you'll trow] for a Scriv’ner’s soul, 
Cast in a rich young gallant ; 

To take a Courtier by the powl 
Throw out a golden tallent : 

But yet I fear the draught will ne'er 
Compound for half the charge an’t ; 
But if you'll catch the Devil at a snatch, 
You must bait him with a Serjeant. 

Thus have I made my Angler’s trade 
To stand above defiance, 
For like the mathematick art, 
It runs through every science. 
If with my Angling Song I can 
With mirth and pleasure seize you, 
I'le bait my hook with wit again, 
And angle still to please you. 
A Hermir at BARNSBURY. 


SELDEN’S “TABLE TALK.” 


In the last edition of this admirable book there 
are more oversights than one would willingly see. 
I quote from that of 1860. The first edition of 
the Table Talk appeared, as it is well known, ir 
1689, in a coarsely printed quarto pamphlet, and 
abounds with corruptions. Some—many of these, 
the late Mr. Singer has removed, but a few re- 
main. 

To begin at the beginning, however. At p. 21, 
is a small mistake in a note, for which the modern 
editor is responsible. There was no 4to edition of 
| Britannia’s Pastorals; “sm. 4to” should be “sm. 
8vo.” We come pretty smoothly to p. 97, where 
Milward, the executor of Selden, dedicates the 
old quarto to “Mr. Justice Hales” — meaning 
Sir Matthew Hale: and for this he has been taken 


to task severely enough, if we recollect that: 


Evelyn commits a precisely similar fault, if fault 
| it be, under date of May 26, 1671. 

| Leaving the introductory portion now, turn to 
| p. 111, where, in line 2 from the top, Mr. Singer 
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alters the old reading volwit to voluerit. I incline 
to think that volwit ought to be restored. 

At p. 124, the paragraph numbered 9 is sad] 
in want of something to complete the sense. 
word or two dropped out at press so long ago as 
1689, and has not yet been supplied. 

In p. 126, the paragraph numbered 2 requires 
editing. Dr. Irving’s suggestion, which occurs in 
a note, will not dispose of the whole difficulty. 

P. 131, line 4 from bottom, we ought to read: 
“The way [of] coming,” &c. 

P. 148, line 3 from top, we’ must read: “ And 
in [this] sense the Duke,” X&c. 

P. 178-9, section headed “ Laud.” Here, to- 
wards the end, there is a word or two wanting. 
We ought to read (top line of p. 179): “may be 
[they will be] the first,” &c. 

P. 205, note t+, Britanna not Britannia, which 
violates all sense and grammar. 

P,. 222. An original Magna Charta. Selden 
did not believe, it seems, in the existence of such 
a thing; and it is a question whether his scep- 
ticism was not extremely well-founded. Those 
which we have may only be copies. 

P. 248, art. “ Subsidies,” paragraph 2. A writer 
in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xi. 426) very properly asks 
to be informed what this means, but Mr. Singer 
has not helped us. There is, in all appearance, a 
slip of the pen on Milward’s part. 

W. Carew Hazrrrr. 


Dr. Jomnson’s Resipence at Brienton. —I 
am sorry to have to call the attention.of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” to the demolition, now I 
am informed in progress, of another interesting 
house, the residence of the Thrales in West Street, 
Brighton, so often mentioned in Boswell’s John- 
son, Madame D'Arblay’s Diary and Correspon- 
dence, Mr. Hayward’s Memoirs of Mrs. ( Thrale) 
Piozzi, the Johnson Correspondence, &e. 
as the readers of those works are aware, often 
visited by Dr. Johnson, Fanny Burney, and others 
whose names are household words; and as the 
only building in Brighton having the slightest 
literary interest, should have been preserved. It 
surely reflects little credit on that wealthy town 
that a house hallowed by so many associations 
should have been thus consigned to destruction 


while tens of thousands of pounds have been raised | 


there to preserve the hideous Pavilion, and to 
perpetuate its questionable reminiscences. How- 
ever, as the destruction of the house is now, I un- 
derstand, un fait accompli, nothing remains but to 
record the fact, and to grieve over it. 

When I was at Brighton in June last, the 
house had not even been photographed. The 
Pavilion, however, the Town Hall, the Grand 
Hotel, and every other ugly building in Brighton, 


It was, | 


had been photographed ad nauseam. There is an 
engraving of the house somewhere. It was copied 
in an illustrated edition of Boswell, published 
some years since by Messrs. Ingram & Cooke, 
Can I be informed where the original engraving 


is to be found ? JI8. 


Arprs.—In the new edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, this word is referred to the Arabic irda} 
or urdab, and as a measure said to be eight bushels, 
Lane and Sir J. G. Wilkinson both, and correctly, 
say the ardebb or ardeb is equal to nearly five 
bushels. Not only is Webster wrong as to the 
capacity of the ardeb, he has not followed up the 
word toits source. I have no doubt that arded is 
the modern form of artaba, which, according to 
Faber’s Thesaurus, was a measure containing an 
Attic medimnus and three cheenices (about twelve 
gallons). Faber refers to Fannius as his autho- 
rity, and he wrote, about a.p, 312, a poem upon 
weights and measures. The word artaba also 
occurs in Cooper’s Thesaurus as an Egyptian mea- 
sure containing 72 sextarii (about 84 gallons), 
Cooper gives no authority. I have not hunted up 
any other details, but whatever the difference of 
value, artaba and ardeb are clearly the same words. 

B. H. C. 


Curtovs Names.— Not many years ago there 
were in Warrington four surgeons of the singularly 
appropriate names of Sharp, Kean, Steel, and 
Wiedy. The second of these gentlemen fell 
victim to his exertions in behalf of his patients 

during the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in 1853, 
| but the other three are still living, in excellent 
health, and, although endowed with such formida- 

ble names, in full professional practice. M. D. 

Warrington. 


| Ortern or THe Sten or toe Waite Hart.— 
| I venture to send you an extract of an account of 
1e ancient sign of the fhite Hart.’ as 
| tl t sign of the “ White Hart.” It h 
been the subject of discussion in the local papers 
for some little time. Can you or any of your cor- 
respondents say if the following account is to be 
| relied on? To any one learned in the history of 
signs, it may possibly be of some slight interest :— 
“ Origin of the Sign of the White Hart : a Legend of the 
New Forest.” —It is not perhaps generally known from 
what circumstance this sign, which is now adopted in 
so many towns and cities in England, derived its origin, 
or that the town of Ringwood was the one to give it 
birth; which may be gathered from the following 
account given by Sir Halliday Wagstaffe, who was keeper 
of the woods and forests in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
It appears that the king accompanied by several lords of 
the court, Philip Archduke of Spain, Joan his wife, and 
many other ladies, feeling disposed for a day’s hunting, 
repaired to the New Forest for that purpose. A cele- 
brated white hart, which was called Albert, and which 
was a noble-looking animal, was selected for the day’s 
sport. Albert showed them some fine running, and the 
chase continued till nearly the close of day, when at length, 
being hard pressed by the hounds, he crossed a river near 
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Ringwood, and finally stood at bay in a meadow; his 
pursuers came up just at the time the hounds were about 
to make a sacrifice of their victim, when the ladies inter- 
ceded for the noble animal who had shown them such an 
excellent day’s sport ; their intercession was listened to, | 
the hounds were called off, and the animal secured. He 
was taken into Ringwood, and a gold collar was placed 
round his neck, and he was removed to Windsor, and 
Halliday Wagstaffe was that day knighted in Ringwood. 
The house of entertainment at which the king and his | 
courtiers partook of some refreshment had its sign altered 
to that of the White Hart, and has retained its name tothis 
day ; the old sign was taken down and a splendid paint- | 
ing of a white hart, with a gold collar round its neck, | 
= its place, which illustration was retained till 
within our own recollection.”—Southampton Times. 


“Wanps.” 


| 


A Gipsy Ruyme.— On a recent visit to her 
Majesty Queen Esther, the gipsy sovereign, at her 
royal palace in the village of Kirk-Yetholm, I 
was treated to a piece of sound advice in the form 
of the following rhyme, which — to be 
worthy of preservation among similar relics of 
nearly forgotten lore : — 


“ A man may care,‘and still be bare, 
If his wife be nought ; 
A man may spend, 
And still may mend, 
If his wife be ought.” 
This is just as I took it down from the lips of her 
most gracious majesty, of whose quaint and strik- 
ing phraseology it may perhaps gratify your 
readers to have a few specimens. Her descrip- 
tion of the village of Yetholm, a straggling ham- 
let lying on the northern slopes of the Cheviots, 
was inimitably good. ‘ Yetholm,” she said, “is 
sae mingle-mangle, that one micht think it was 
either built on a dark nicht or sawn on a windy 
ane. 
Talking of the inhabitants, she said they were 
“ maistly Irish,” and none of her “ seed, breed, or 
neration.”” Apropos of her demeanour before 
er numerous visitors, she came out with this 
naive confession. “I need to ha’e fifty faces—a 
face for a minister, a face for a gentleman, a face 
for a blackguard, and a face for an honest man!” 
And a clerical gentleman, who appeared before 
her with his third wife, she apostrophised thus — 
“Ah! Mr. Blank, ye’re an awfu’ waster 0’ wo- 
men !”’ Lucero non UrRo, 


_ Wencn.—As a singular instance of the oppo- 
site meanings given to a word, we may take this | 
one, which is in use in South Lancashire and the | 
West Riding. In South Lancashire it is more an 
endearing term, used by the farmers and working | 
8, when coaxing or praising a female. In | 
the West Riding no wank uttered to a female 
could convey a more insulting impression. 


Queries. 


ANAGRAMS.—Can any information be given as 
to early collections of anagrams, whether in Latin, 
French, Italian, or English? Some forty years 
since I picked up ata stall a small volume of Latin 
Anagrams, which bore on the title-page the fol- 
lowing autograph: “Sum Ben). Jonsonij et Ami- 
corum.” It was unfortunately imperfect. The 
name of the author I do not remember, as the 
volume has disappeared from my library. 

The following little book has subsequently come 


| into my possession: “ Zucus Anagrammaticus, 
| Joh. Christophori Kerleri, Tubicensis, Schole Ebi- 
| gensis Preeceptoris, Impressus Tubing, Typis 
| Theodorici Werlini,” 1622, 12mo. Of the author 


Kerlinus, I should be happy te learn something. 
J. M. 


AvtocrapHs.— Will any reader be good 
enough to inform me of the most complete and 
extensive collection of autographs of the a* of 
the French Revolution ? 


Barcetona Dotiar. — Od. “5 pEsEvAs,” sur- 
rounded by a wreath. Leg. “EN . BARCELONA . 
1808.” Rev. A shield; quarterly 1 and 4, arg. 
a cross gules; 2 and 3, or, two pallets gules; sur- 
rounded by a wreath. 

There are two peculiarities about this dollar :— 
1. The shield is lozenge-shaped, which would de- 
note the arms of a lady. 2. It consists of five 
pesetas. 

Is not a peseta two rials, or a quarter dollar? 

I should like to know if the above are the 
arms of Barcelona; why they are on a lozenge- 
shaped shield; and lastly, whether it is the dollar 
or the peseta that has a different value in various 
parts of Spain ? Joun Davripson. 


Campripce Dramatic Queries. —1, In the 
Cambridge University Magazine (No. 13), 1843. 
there is a translation of a portion of The Frogs o 
Aristophanes. Can any Cambridge correspondent 
inform me as to the authorship of the translation ? 
Who printed this University phen ah ? 

2. In the Cambridge Portfolio, 1840, vol. i. pP- 
111-112, I find it stated in a notice of Universi 
Plays: “It is only three years since an Englis 
play was acted in one of the halls with the sanc- 
tion of the master of the college, and the Chan- 
cellor of the University.” Can you tell me which 
College is here referred to, or give me any further 
account of this academic performance which must 
have taken place about 1836 or 1837 ? 

3. In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
there is a (MS.) copy of Scyros, a play acted in 
1612, at Cambridge, before Prince C oie This 
copy has the names of the actors. Would any of 


| your readers who can refer to the MS. have the 
Owens CoLLecr Lrprary. _ kindness to give me the names of the performers ? 
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There are also copies in the University and Em- 
manuel College Libraries. In the same library 
there is another drama, Catilina Triumphans. 1s 
there any name or initials attached to this MS., 


or any date, and does it seem to have been —s 2 


Tuomas Camppett.—I shall feel obliged by 


being informed as to the name of the periodical 


to which the poet Campbell contributed, in the 
year 1836. And also whether a poem, ‘entitled 
“The Battle Cry of Albion,” occurs in that 

riodical after March, 1836. E. St. M. M. 


“Dr Apamicts.” — Paracelsus is 
said to be the author of this treatise. Has it been 
printed, and when, and where ? F. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTICES OF THE CRroMWELL 
Famiry.— 

Memoirs of the Protectorate-House of Cromwell ; de- 
duced from an early Period, and continued down to the 
Present Time, &c. By Mark Noble, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Birmingham, 1784. 

A Review of the Memoirs of the Protectorate-House of 
Cromwell. By the Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S. of L. and 
E., &e. Being a proper and very necessary Supplement 
to that Publication. By William Richards. Lynn, 
1787. 8vo, pp. 82. 

A Sermon preached at Haberdashers’ Hall, on the 
Death of William Cromwell, Esq., &c. With a brief 
Account of the Cromwell Family, trom about the Year of 
our Lord 1000 to the Present Time; in which are in- 
serted Anecdotes of the memorable Oliver, and his sons 
Richard and Henry Cromwell. By Thomas Gibbons, 
D.D. London, 1773. 8vo, pp. 61. 

Anecdotes and Observations relating to Oliver Crom- 
well and his Family; serving to rectify several errors 
concerning him, published by Nicolaus Comnenus Papa- 
dapoli, in his Historia Gymnasii Patavini. By Sir James 
Burrow. London, 1763. 4to. [Appeared partially in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for Dec. 1767.) 

A Short Genealogical View of the Family of Oliver 
Cromwell ; to which is prefixed a copious printed Pedi- 
gree. (By Rd. Gough, F.S.A.) London, 1785. 4to, 
pp. 64. [This forms No. 31 of Nichols’s Bibliotheca To- 

pographica Britannica. See additions to this, Gent.’s Mag., 
vol. lvi. p. 44.] 

Oliver Cromwell, his Ancestors and Descendants. See 
the Patrician, edited by John Burke, vol. i. pp. 121—128. 

Rise and Fall of the Cromwells. See Burke’s Vicis- 
situdes of Families, 1st Series, pp. 26—39. Tabular pedi- 
grees will be found in Prestwich’s Respublica, and Visita- 
tion of Huntingdonshire, printed for the Camden Society, 
p. 80. 

Will some of your correspondents kindly fur- 
nish me with other like references ?* 

Grorer W. MarsHatt. 


Poems Dutcn.— 


“ But Rimes are fatall, unless course, 
Like Directories to doe worse : 


Thus we climbe downwards, and advance as much, 
As He that turn’d Donne’s Poems into Dutch. 
“ J. B. to my Ingenious Friend Captaine LL.” 


(M. Llewellyn’s Men-Miracles, printed in the 
yeare 1646.) 
I should think this must have been the height 
of translation. Can any of your readers tell me 
the name of the ingenious Dutchman ? Crt. 


Heratpic.—I should feel much obliged if any 
| of your correspondents could inform me by whom 
| the undermentioned arms were borne, and the 
| correct blazon of the 3rd quarter. I would not 
trouble you, but that there are no means of find- 
ing out here, as we are very deficient in heraldic 
genealogical literature. Quarterly: — 

Ist. Scotland. 

2nd. Erm. on a chevy. gu. three antique crowns 
or (? Grant). 

3rd. Arg. a fess az., between three cocks gu, 
one in chief holding a thistle (?), and two in base, 

4th. Per pale, dex. or, a fess checky of the first, 
and az., over all a bend gu. Sinister, England. 

Over all an escutcheon gu. three antique 
crowns or. 5. 

Singapore, Oct. 22, 1865. 


“ Tue History or rae Hens.”—Has the “ His- 
tory of the Huns” by Lennapius Rhetor ever been 
printed ? A MS. copy was, and perhaps still is, in 
the Vatican Library. F. 


Quvoratrons.— Whence are these lines ? — 
“ Who made the heart, ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each cord, its various tone, 


Each spring its various bias.j 
W. C. B. 


Where may be found some lines on David's 
lament over Absalom, beginning : — 


“ Oh Absalom! I could have borne,” &c. ? 
8.58. 


“ The last, the last, the last ; 
Oh! in that awful word, 
How many thoughts are stirred, 
Companions of the past.” 
We 


Where is it said “ anne plumbo none 
ecclesiz, nudantur Romano ” 


Davip Renntz.— Wanted date of death of 
David Rennie (otherwise Captain David Rennie), 
of Melville Castle, near Edinburgh, whose eldest 
daughter married ’ Henry Dundas, First Viscount 
Melville, and whose second daughter married 
Archibald Cockburn, sheriff of Edinburgh, father 
of Lord Cockburn. F. MS 


Verse is but words in Tune, yet th’ House 


Wave David's Psalme, and choose Franck Rouse : 


“Te Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, | 
pp. 558-560, will furnish numerous references of the Crom- 
well family.—Ep.] 


Tur Royat AcADEMY AND Its LaTrNITY. 
copy the oe passage from one of the plea- 
santest biographies in the language (as I should 


| imagine), Leslie and Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, In vol. i. p. $21, the first exhibition of | 
the Royal Academy is described, and we are | 
told — 

“The catalogue bears the appropriate motto, ‘ Nora | 
rerum nascitur ordo.’” 


Is it really true that the Academy inaugurated | 
its career with such a blunder in Latinity as the | 
false concord here quoted? That such should | 
have been the case even when Samuel Johnson | 
was Professor of Ancient Literature to the newly | 
formed society, is hardly more amusing than that | 
the error should now be recorded without notice | 
(as it would seem) by so accomplished a scholar | 
as Mr. Tom Taylor. C. G. Prowert. | 

Garrick Club. 

Rvusens understand | 
Rubens has painted some of his best pictures | 
various times over: for instance, I am told that 
the fellow picture to the Judgment of Paris, in 
the National Gallery, is also in the Dresden Gal- 
lery, Berlin, Antwerp, Munich, and Hamburg. 
Six examples by the same artist, each picture an 
original, I should like to know, through your 
yarious readers, whether there are any more ori- 
ginals of this picture acknowledged? I have also 
seen a painting in Danzig, 25 in. by 30 (oblong). 
The owner says the same is by Gainsborough. 
The subject is, a head size of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge. How am I to ascer- 
tain whether Gainsborough painted the Princes 
upon the same canvas ? ABRACH. 

Berlin. 

Servetvs.—Have the letters of Servetus, men- 
tioned by M. Patin to have been in the possession 
of M. Delavau of Poitiers, ever been published ? 

F 


“Société pe oF Parts.—I 
shall be glad of any information connected with 
the above Society, which issued several volumes 
of Transactions. I presume that it is now extinct, 
or issues no publication, since I cannot obtain it 
through the French booksellers in London. 


au. 


Sr. James's Parace: Lurmeran — | 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform me 
where I can meet with an historical account of 
the foundation, and the successive chaplains, of 
this building? Was its erection occasioned by 
the coming to England of a Danish a 


| 
| 


Taye Manat.—Can any one of your numerous 
contributors inform me of the origin and meaning 
of Taje Mahal ? . 


Toye or Drawa. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents help me to this tune ? to which “Jerusalem, 
my happy home!” is to be sung? not the abbre- 
viated and corrupted form of the modern hymn- 


books, but “ A Song, by F. B. P.,” rescued in Dr. 

Neale’s “ Joys and Glories of Paradise,” from its 

imprisonment in the thin quarto in the British 

Museum. Gro. E. 
Kimberley Terrace, Yarmouth. 


Queries with Answers. 


“THe Divine CosMoGRAPrHER.”—Who was 
W. H., the author of a work entitled The Divine 
Cosmographer, published in 12mo or small 8vo, 
1640? The engraved title-page (of which I have 
a book impression) represents what may be re- 
garded as a whole-length portrait of the author, 
walking on the globe of the world, which is sus- 
a from the clouds by a cord held by the 
ivine Hand. 


“Quem te pendenti reputas insistere terra 
nonne vel hine clare conspicis esse Deum ? ” 


“ Printed for Andrew Crooke, 1640. W. M. 
sculpsit,””—t. e., as I presume, William Marshall. 
I have been unsuccessful in endeavouring to find 


| the work in the Bibliotheca of Watt, or the Cata- 


logues of the British Museum and Bodleian libra- 
ries. J. G. N. 
[The name of the author is William Hodson, or Hodg- 
son, of Peter-House, Cambridge. A copy of this work 
turned up at Dr. Bliss’s sale, Pt. I. art. 1876, where it is 
thus described: “H. (W.) i.e. William Hodson, The 
Divine Cosmographer ; a Descant on the Eighth Psalme, 
frontispiece and explanatory plates by W. Marshall, Com- 
mendatory Verses by Tho. May, Burton, and others, 
Camb. 1620, 8vo.” Another copy, with the date 1640, 
occurs in Heber’s Catalogue, Pt. IT. 2829, as well as in 
Thorpe’s Catalogue of 1835, art. 1289, where the name is 
spelt Hodgson. Thorpe has added the following note : 
“ A curious and scarce little volume, with poems by May, 
Moffet, Burton, and Bourn.” Another work by this 
author, wanting the title-page and frontispiece, is in the 
British Museum, entitled Sancta Peccatriz. Its correct 
title, as given by Thorpe, is The Holy Sinner, a Tractate 
meditated on some passages of the Story of the Penitent 
Woman in the Pharisee’s House, with frontispiece and 
engraved title by Marshall, 12mo, 1639. It contains 
commendatory verses by Wm. Moffet, vicar of Edmon- 
ton; Simon Jackman, M.A.; Reuben Bourn, olim Cantab., 
who calls him “ my learned friend, W. H., Esq.” ; Wm- 
Wimper, M.A., who speaks of him as “his noble friend 
and worthy parishioner;” Thomas Draper, M.A. ; Jo. 
Wimpen, Cantab. Coll. Jes., M.A.; and Alexand. Gil, 
Sanct. Theologiae Doct. (Milton’s tutor), who styles 
him “ Guil. Hodson, Art. Mag.” Heber also had a copy 
of this work. Lowndes mentions two other works 
by him, namely, Tractate on the eleventh Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Lond. 1636, 12mo, and Credo Resurrec- 
tionem Carnis, 1636. We are also inclined to attribute to 
him the following extremely scarce piece, entitled The 
Pierisie of Sorrow let Blood in the Eye-veine ; or, the Muses 
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Teares for the Death of our late Soueraigne, Tames King 
of England, §c. By Will. Hodgson, Mag. in Art. Cantab. 


} 


London, Printed by Iohn Legatt, and are to be sold at the | 


—( the remainder of the title, with date, in the Brit. Mu- 
says :— 


seum copy, has been cut off in binding], 4to [1625 ?}. 
This work is unnoticed by Watt and Lowndes, nor does 
it occur in the Catalogues of the Bodleian, Douce, or 
Heber. This writer has commendatory verses on Ben 
Jonson : see Gifford’s edit. 1816, vol. i. p. ceexxxiv. For 
notices of Hodson’s portrait, consult Granger’s Biog. Hist. 
of England, ed. 1775, ii. 317, and Evans’s Engraved British 
Portraits, ii. No. 17213.) 


“Never A Barret THE Berrer Herrie.”— 
What is the explanation of this saying, used by a 
writer (1725) in the sense of “What's sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander?” The rules 
laid down for the management of women servants 
should be extended also to men servants, for (says 
he) “daily experience teaches us that—‘ Never a 
barrel the better herring.’ 

A. C, Vincent. 

[We greatly doubt whether the writer to whom our 
correspondent refers has correctly and appropriately 
applied the proverb in question ; and we could wish that 
he had obliged us by naming the writer in question, and 
by giving us chapter and verse. Neither does it appear 
to us that the saying before us receives much light from 
the citation which we find of a Spanish proverb given in 
Bohn’s Handbook as if meant to be explanatory : “Qual 
mas, qual menos, toda la lana es pelos.” This is ex- 
plained, in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, as 
signifying that little distinction should be made between 
things of small importance. (“ More or less, all the wool 
is hairs.”) This recondite maxim, we must confess, does 
not strike us as throwing any satisfactory light on the 
English proverb now needing explanation. 

Suppose we try the effect of inserting a comma. The 
proverb will then stand thus: “ Never a barrel, the better 
herring.” In other words: There will be better herrings 
Sor consumption on the spot, when there are no barrels to 
pack them in for conveyance to distant markets. Others 
explain the proverb by saying, that the choicest herrings 
are not packed in barrels, but are set apart.] 


Sizzs or Booxs.—Can you give any plain rules 
how rightly to describe the various sizes of books ? 
I often am doubtful whether to describe a book as 
post 8vo or 12mo; the discrimination of other sizes, 
too, is often no less difficult. I think many of 
your readers must often experience the same diffi- 
culty, and that a little explanation in your columns 
would be useful to many. G. W. 

(The size of a book is named from the dimension of the 
paper upon which it is printed, and the number of leaves 
into which it is folded; as, for example, an octavo page 
may be printed either on imperial, royal, demy, post, or 
foolscap, and ought to be so described ; but for the sake 
of abbreviation, the two latter are frequently designated 


in catalogues as duodecimo, or 12mo. The same rule ap- 
plies to the other sizes, such as quarto, duodecimo, &c.] 


Atstepius.— M. Naudé (Naudeana, p. 42), 


“ Alstedius & quelque part fait mention d’une prophetie, 
laquelle parle d’une certaine grande conjunction du soleil 


| et de la lune, et que pour lors tout le monde deviendra 


juif, et qu'elle durera mille ans.” 

Who was Alstedius, and where is this prophecy 
to be met with ? F, 

{John Henry Alstedius, a German divine and a volu- 
minous writer, was sometime professor of philosophy and 
divinity at his native place, Herborn in Nassau, whence 
he afterwards removed to Weissemburg, in Transylvania, 
where he died in 1638. In 1627 he published his treatise 
De Mille Annis, wherein he asserts that the faithful shall 
reign with Christ upon earth a thousand years. There is 
an English translation of this work, entitled The Beloved 
City, or the Saints’ Reign on Earth a Thousand Years, 
Lond. 4to, 1642. Bayle says, he answered wonderfully 
well to the anagram of his name, Sedulitas. } 


“ RicHaRD THE — Who prepared 
Shakspeare’s tragedy of Richard the Third for the 
stage, as it appears in Mrs. Inchbald’s British 
Theatre, edit. 1808. It differs considerably from 
the tragedy in Shakspeare’s works. 

Did Charles Kean perform the play after Mrs. 
Inchbald’s version ? N. N. 

[ Mrs. Inchbald has reprinted King Richard the Third 
as altered from Shakspeare by Colley Cibber. For a 
critical notice of these alterations, consult Genest’s His- 
tory of the Stage, vol. ii. pp. 195—219.]} 


Replies. 
CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARY CATALOGUES. 
(3" 8. viii. 395.) 

Partly from the information afforded by your 
notes at the end of my query, and partly from 
Guild’s Librarian's Manual, I have been enabled 
to form the following list of books treating on 
this subject : — 

Albert, J. F. M. Recherches sur les principes fonda- 
mentaux de la Classification Bibliographique. 8vo. Paris, 
1847. 

Ampere, A.M. Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences, 
ou Exposition analytique d’une Classification Naturelle 
de toutes les Connaissances humaines. 2 Parts. Paris, 
1843. 

Atheneum, 1848, pp. 1264, 1298, 1329; 1849, pp. 92, 
116, 141, 169, 196, 224, 279, 489, 761, 878. 

Camus, A. G. Observation sur la Distribution et le 
Classement des Livres d'une Bibliotheque. 4to. Paris. 
1798. 

Constantin, L. A. Bibliotheconomie lar of the Manuels 
Roret]. 2nd edit. 18mo. Paris, 1841. (1st edit. 1849.) 

Ebert, F. A. Bildung des Bibliothekars. 2nd edit. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1820. 
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Edwards. Memoirs of Libraries. Vol. II., book iii. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1859. 


Exposé succinct d’un nouveau Systéme d’Organisation 


des Bibliothéques publiques. 8vo. Montpelier, 1845. 

Foisy, F.M. Essai sur la Conservation des Bibliotheque 
publiques. 8vo. Paris 1833. 

Fortia D’Urban (Le Marquis). Nouveau Systéme al- 
phabétique de Bibliographie alphabétique. 2nd edit. 
12mo. Paris, 1822. 

Horne, T. H. Outlines for the Classification of a Li- 
brary submitted to the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to. London, 1825. 

Jewett, C. C. On the Construction of Catalogues of 
Libraries, and their Publication by means of separate 
stereotyped Titles, with Rules and Examples. 2nd edit. 
Washington, 1853. 

Le Courayer, P. F. A Letter to M. L’Abbé Gerardin 
concerning a new Project of a Library Catalogue. 1712. 
Fol. pp. 8. 

Ludewig, H. Zur Bibliotheconomie. 8yvo. Leipzig, 
1840. 

Molbech, Ch. Ueber Bibliothekswissenschaft, oder Ein- 
richtung und Verwaltung offentlicher Bibliotheken. 2nd 
edit. 8vo. Leipzig, 1833. 

Namur, M. P. Manuel du Bibliothécaire. 8vo. Brus- 
sels, 1834. 

Paris, M. P. De la Necessité de commencer, achéver, 
et publier la Catalogue des Livres imprimés. 2nd edit. 
8vo. Paris. 

Peignot,G. Manuel du Bibliophile, ou Traité du Choix 
des Livres. 2 vols. 8vo. Dijon. 

Petzholdt und Reichard. Ankundigung von Beitragen 
zur Bibliotheksbaukunst. 2 vols. 8vo. Dresden, 1844. 

Pelzholdt, J. Katechismus der Bibliothekenlehre. 8vyo. 
Leipzig, 1856. 

Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxii. pp. 1—25. 

Report from the Select Committee on Public Libraries. 
1849. 

Report from the Commissioners on the British Museum. 
1835, 1836, and 1850. 

Richter, B. Kurze Anleitung eine Bibliothek zu ord- 
nen und in der Ordnung zu erhalten. 8vo. Augsburg, 
1836. 

Schmidt, J. A. F. Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft. 8vo. Weimar, 1840. 

Schrettinger, M. Versuch eines vollstiindigen Lehr- 
buchs de Bibliothekswissenschaft. 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edit. 
Munich, 1829. 

Schrettinger, M. Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft 
besonders zum Gebrauche des Rechts Bibliothekar. 8vo. 
Wien, 1834. 

Shurtleef, N. B. A Decimal System for the Arrange- 
ment and Administration of Libraries. 4to. Boston, 1856. 

The Art of making Catalogues of Libraries, by a Reader 
at the British Museum. 8vo. London, 1856. (By A. 
Crestadoro.) 

I find I have omitted two small works, viz. : — 

Letters addressed to Lord Ellesmere, by J. P. Collier 
and others. 1849. 

Suggestions for the simultaneous compiling and print- 
ing of a Catalogue of the Books in the Library of the 
British Museum (1848 ?), by Messrs. Clowes. 

I am sorry that, being no German scholar, I 
have not been able to avail myself of your refer- 
ence to Meyer’s Lexicon; but should be glad to 
know if he mentions any works not in the above 
list. G. W. 

[Meyer's article, “ Bibliothekswissenschaft,” makes’ fif- 
teen closely-printed columns, and contains references to 
many other works on Library Catalogues.—Eb. } 


JARVIS MATCHAM. 
viii. 422. 
Curnpert at the above reference, has 


noticed the gibbet of this murderer in Hunting- 
donshire. The circumstances of his case have 


| derived an additional interest from Barham’s 


having founded upon them the Ingoldsby legend 
of “The Dead Drummer.” Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Demonology and Witchcraft (p. 367), has in- 
stanced the “uilt-formed phantom” which ap- 
peared to Matcham ; and gives what he considers 
“tolerably correct details,” but confesses that he 
had lost the account of the trial. It was pro- 
bably upon Sir Walter’s details, which in some 
important particulars are incorrect, that Barham 
constructed his legend—the chief inaccuracy in 
which is, that he lays the scene of the murder 
upon Salisbury Plain, when in fact it was in 
Huntingdonshire. With the exception of a short 
account in the Political Magazine for 1786 (vol. xi. 
p- 155), probably the details are only to be found 
in stray newspapers of the period that may chance 
to have escaped destruction. From some num- 
bers of the Cambridge Chronicle, of the years of 
the occurrence, I have transcribed the following 
account, which it may be well to perpetuate in 
& 


“On Friday, June 16, 1786, a sailor named Jarvis 
Matcham, attended by a companion, appeared before 
J. Easton, Esq., Mayor of Salisbury, and voluntarily con- 
fessed that he had committed a murder in Huntingdon- 
shire about seven years previously. His story was so 
confused, and his conduct so strange, that the mayor was 
inclined to believe the man rather a lunatic than a mur- 
derer. He was detained, however, till an answer should 
be obtained to a letter written to the town-clerk of Hun- 
tingdon. The answer was to the effect, that a murder 
had been committed in that locality at the time specified, 
and that the most diligent search had been made to dis- 
cover the perpetrator of it, but ineffectually. On Wed- 
nesday, June 28, Matcham was again taken before the 
mayor and justices of Salisbury, when he further con- 
fessed that he had been in various employments by sea 
and land, particularly in the service of Capt. O'Kelly, 
and Mr. Dymock of Oxford Street, London, as a jockey ; 
that about seven years since, he enlisted into a regiment* 
then quartered in Huntingdonshire ; that, after he had 
been in the regiment about three weeks, he was travel- 
ling upon the turnpike road about four miles from Hunt- 
ingdon with a drummer [named William Jones}, about 
seventeen years of age, the son of a serjeant of the regi- 
ment ; when words arising, in consequence of the boy’s 
refusing to return and drink at a publichouse they had 
passed, he murdered the unfortunate youth by cutting 
his throat with a clasp-knife; that he took from his 
pocket about six guineas in gold, which had been en- 
trusted to him by the commanding officer [Major Rey- 
nolds of Diddington] for his father, the serjeant (ne sub- 
sistence and recruiting money }; that he left the body on 
the road and made the best of his way to London, where 
he obtained work upon the craft at Tower Wharf; that 

* It appeared that Matcham, having deserted from his 
ship, enlisted in the 49th Regiment in the name of John 
Jarvis. 
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he subsequently went as a sailor to France, the West 
Indies, Russia, &c. ; that he was last on board the Samp- 
son man-of-war, lying off Plymouth, from which he and 
his companion (John Sheppard) were lately discharged.* 
He declared that, excepting this murder, he had at no 
time of his life done any injury to society ; that he had 
no idea of committing it till provoked by the ill language 
of the deceased ; that from that fatal hour he had been a 
stranger to all enjoyment of life, or peace of mind, the 
recollection of it perpetually haunting his imagination, 
and often rendering his life a burden almost insupport- 
able. He further stated that, travelling with Sheppard, 
on Thursday the 15th inst., on the road to Salisbury, 
they were overtaken near Woodyate’s Inn by a thunder- 
storm, in which he saw several strange and dismal spec- 
tres; particularly one in the appearance of a female, to 
which he went up, when it instantly sunk into the earth, 
and a large stone rose up in its place; that the stones 
rolled from the ground before him, and often came dash- 
ing against his feet. Sheppard corroborated this part of 
the story as far as relates to the horror of tke wretched 
man; who, he stated, was often running about like one 
distracted, then falling on his knees and imploring mercy, 
and appeared quite insane. Upon — him upon 
the cause of this strange conduct, Matcham confessed to 
him this murder, and begged that he would deliver him 
into the hands of justice at the next place they came to. 
Persisting in his confession (though he declined signing 
it), Matcham was removed to Huntingdon, where he was 
committed for trial at the ensuing assizes. Accordingly, 
on July 31, 1786, he was arraigned for having murdered 
the drummer on August 19, 1780. To the surprise of 
the court, he pleaded not guilty. Tis trial lasted six 
hours; when the circumstances were so clear against 
him that the jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict 
of guilty. On Wednesday morning, August 2, he was 
conveyed to the usual place of execution; and after 
hanging about fifty minutes, his body was taken to the 
spot where the murder was committed, and there hung 
in chains. On the night before his execution, he made an 
ample confession to the clergyman who attended him.” 
A letter from the Earl of Sandwich to the 
mayor of Salisbury stated, that the body of the 
drummer was found at a = called Weybridge, 
between Bugden and Alconbury, in the great 
North Road, within four miles of Huntingdon. 
E. 


“ FILIUS NATURALIS.” 
(3" S, viii. 409.) 


The statement of my learned brother J. M., that 
“the term natural son at the present date is 
sufficiently indicative of illegitimacy,” is certainly 
true as far as England is concerned, but not in 
regard to Scotland: for there the original double 
meaning of the phrase still lingers in many rural 
districts. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
Roman, or, as it is often called, the Civil law, is 
still the common law of Scotland. 

Referring to the Corpus Juris, we find a double 
sense most distinctly shown : — ‘ 

* He was said to have narrowly escaped drowning 
when landing from the Sampson, by the swamping of the 
boat: thus verifying the truth of a trite adage. 


“In potestate nostra sunt liberi nostri quos ex justis 
nuptiis procreavimus.”—Janst. lib. i. t. ix. 

“ Aliquando autem evenit, ut liberi, qui statim ut nati 

sunt, in potestate parentum non sunt, postea redigantur 
| in potestatem patris; qualis est is, qui dum naturalis 

fuerat, postea curiw datus, potestati patris subjicitur.”— 
Ibid., t. x. § 13. 

“Non solum autem naturales liberi secundum ea 
que diximus, in potestate nostra sunt, verum etiam ii 
quos adoptamus.”—Jbid., t. xi. 

From these passages it is quite clear that jfilius 
naturalis, although it meant in a restricted sense an 
illegitimate son, had also the more extended sig- 
nification of a born, in contradistinction to an 
adopted, son. 

hat this double sense of the words was re- 
cognised by our Scottish —_—_ is fully proved 
by the following passage in Lord Stair’s Institutions 
of the Law of Scotland, book iii. tit. iv. § 34: — 

“ In this line of succession observe : — 1. That there is 
no place for adopted children or their issue ; but only for 
the natural issue of the vassal, which cannot be changed 
by a voluntary act of adoption without consent of the 
superior in the investiture ; neither is adoption in use 
with us in any case. 2. These natural heirs must also be 
lawful, whereby bastards are excluded.” 

Jamieson, in the Supplement to his Scottish Dic- 
tionary, goes too far, when he says : — 

“ NaTuRAILt, adj. Used in the sense directly the re- 
verse of that of the term in E., signifying lawful as 
opposed to illegitimate.” 

I may add, that a “puir natural,” all through 
Scotland, means a born idiot; and is never used 
for a person who has become afflicted in after 
life. Grorce VERE IRvING, 


DILAMGERBENDI. 
S, viii. 349, 398, 482.) 

The singular appellation of Dilamgerbendi, given 
to a house near the town in which I reside, has 
often excited my curiosity. I have, till recently, 
considered it to be an anagram, or hieroglyphi- 
vealing, like the Veiled Isis, some mystery not to 
be lightly divulged to the uninitiated. But it now 
appears that it is derived from a supposed name 
of the Isle of Wight; and that the owner of the 
“Villula” is himself ignorant of its real meaning. 
I have, therefore, again looked into the matter; 
and since no one has sent any solution of the 
mysterious term to “N. & Q.,” I venture to offer 
my contributions ; which, if they should not settle 
the question, may at any rate pave the way for 
further examination. 

The assignment of Dilamgerbendi to the Isle of 
Wight (from no other authority having been pro- 
duced in reply to the query of J. K. C.), would 
seem to rest solely on a passage in the Lives of 


| the Saints, where it is stated that St. David “ re- 
| tired into the Isle of Wight”: in some copies 
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“in insula Withland:” whence Withland is as- 


sumed to be Vectis, and Vectis to be the Isle of | the main land. 


Wight. 
hat any Welsh saint of the sixth century 
should retire (from Wales) into the solitude (?) 


| channel mpenting, any close-lying island from 

he Solent Sea was the true 
| guyth; hence we say, the Isle of [the] Wight. 
Hence, too, the confusion between this island and 
St. Michael’s Mount; and the wild idea of tin 


of the Isle of Wight, must strike every one as having ever been brought (by land!) from Corn- 


improbabie; and the author or editor who sub- 
stituted “insulé quiédam,” no doubt felt this. | 
Now St. David is said to have retired into the 
Isle of Wight; and there “lived under the direc- 
tion of Paulinus, a holy man, the disciple of St. 
Germanus.” Had reference been made to the 
life of the latter, a more rational text would have 
been found : for it is there stated that “ Paulinus, 
another disciple of St. Germanus, founded a school 
at Whiteland, in Caermarthenshire, where St. 
David and St. Theliau studied.” This is much | 
more intelligible, and a more likely locality for our 
Withland, than the distant Isle of Wight. 

Whiteland Abbey is well known. It lies be- 
tween Caermarthen and Haverfordwest, on the 
banks of the Gronwy. But it is inland; there- 
fore either this is not Withland, or else msula is 
an error of the text. 

On searching a chart, however, I am unable to 


wall, round by Southampton, into the Isle of 
Wight: whereas that Ictis was merely the shel- 


| tered channel, or port, where the Phoenician ves- 
| sels lay — probably at Marazion, or perhaps even 


Falmouth. 

As to the odd word Dilamgerbendi, it is, in m 
opinion, only the latinized name of some Wels 
locality, of which the first syllable is Llan (pro- 
nounced d/an, or dilan). There are two places 
connected with the known facts of St. David's 
life, from which this appellation may be derived. 
The true one will, no doubt, be ascertained by 
further research. 

1. St. David located himself in a lonely valley, 
watered by a little stream called the Honddi 
(pronounced Hendthey). Here he built an ora- 
tory, known as Llan-ar-Honddi, or “the church 
on the Honddi;” on the site of which, or in the 
immediate vicinity, rose in after times the cele- 


find any island, off Wales, bearing the name of | brated Abbey of Llanthony, or Llandenny. 


Withland ; and it will, therefore, not be improper | 


to inquire a little further. The Welsh coast is 
studded with numerous rocky and barren islets, 
which in the Middle Ages were the resort of great | 
numbers of anchorets and holy men. ‘ 
is said to have retired “into certain desert 
islands ;” and St. Sampson, having been ordained 
riest, “ withdrew into a neighbouring island.” 
heir names are not specified; but if one of them 
was the Withland of St. David, there are two in 
particular, of which each has some circumstance 
rendering it likely to be the place of the saint's 
retreat. 

1. Ramsey Island, near the modern St. David's, 
originally a retired locality, to which the see was 
removed from Caerleon by the saint himself; | 
whose early recollections may very likely have 
influenced his choice. The bay adjoining, be- 


2. The very Paulinus (disciple of St. Germa- 
nus), with whom St. David is said to have gone 
into the Isle of Wight, “founded a school at 
Whiteland ; and also the seminary of Llancarvan, 


St. Gildas | a place afterwards renowned for the number 


of pious and learned men there educated and 
trained.” 

Here, I believe, we have the root of the whole 
matter. Dilamgerbendis (dat. and abl. -bendi) is 
most likely the latinised name of Llancarvan: 
the Di being either the Welsh U, or the preposi- 
tion de. Probably St. David withdrew, at first, 
“jin quidam insula” (Bardsey or Ewley) ; after- 
wards, “in cella Withland:” (Whiteland Abbey) ; 
and later, it may be, “in celli de Lamgerbendi,” 
(Llancarvan); and the confusion has arisen from 
these three different names having been wrongly 
fused into the appellation of one locality. 


tween St. David's and this island, bears the ap- 
posite name of Whitsand. 

2. Bardsey Island (otherwise Ewley, or Evw- 
island), in which may perhaps be perceived the | 
root of W-ithland. Here St. Damiel died, and 
was buried; and here, too, St. Dubricius retired, 
after resigning his archbishopric to St. David. In 
this lonely islet, twenty thousand holy hermits 
and religious persons are said by Butler (quoting 
Camden) to fae been interred. (Art. Sr. Du- 
BRICIUS). 

Whichever of these it was, we may safely con- | 
clude that the Withland of the text kas no connexion 
with the Isle of Wight. The word latinised into 


Ictis or Uectis, is the Celtic gwy or gwyth (whence | 
our goyt, gut, and gutta’); and was applied to the 


Whatever may be the reception given to these 
suggestions, I hold it for certain that Dilamger- 


| bendi and the Isle of Wight have nothing what- 


ever to do with each other. E. 
Lymington, Hants. 


In reference to my original communication on this 
subject, I would wish, at this stage of the inquiry, 
just to state, as possibly some assistance to = of 
your correspondents who may be giving their 


| attention to it, that the authority for Dilamger- 


bendi being synonymous with With, Wight, Vecta, 
Vectis, and Ictis, as designating the Isle of Wight, 
is now well ascertained to be a manuscript in the 
church of St. Salvador at Utrecht ; and you may 
perhaps feel pleased that your readers should be 
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informed that I am taking steps to have the state- 
ment made in the Acta Sanctorum verified that 
the name Dilamgerbendi is applied in that MS. to 
the island, by having the MS. inspected. As soon 
as I receive the result of such inspection from 
Utrecht I will communicate it to you. I have 
been advised to do this by Mr. Watts of the 
British Museum, who, after examining the Acta 
Sanctorum, has kindly recommended this as the 
best course to be adopted. In the meanwhile I 
would again ask of any Celtic scholar who may be 


among your readers, to have the kindness to fur- | 


nish us with any probable interpretation of the 
word Dilamgerbendi; which will be much more 


fairly a if it be dealt with altogether | 


irrespectively of its right geographical locality. 


Thanks to Q. Q. (3" S, viii. 442) for his sugges- | 


tion, “ad insulam gentis Bendi.” It is ingenious; 


yet two po themselves: ger. 
rev e 


pears an unlikely abbreviation for gentis; and t 


statement in Acta Sanctorum is not “ Profectus est | 


ad insulam,” but “ Profectus est ad Paulinum qui 
in insula,” &c.; and whereas the word insu/d is 


itself present, “insulé nomine Dilamgerbendi,” it | 
does not seem to admit of “ila,” much less of “ad | 


ilam,” being part of the name. W.S. J. 


Lonervity viii. 327): Mrs. Morpry, 
or Crarpon.—The instances of longevity com- 
municated to “ N. & Q.,” though most of them 
not satisfactorily authenticated, may lead to the 
obtaining of more trustworthy examples. I there- 
fore — you the enclosed cutting from the Eve- 
ning Standard of December 14th (in case no one 
else has done so) in the hope that some one among 
your East Anglian correspondents may be able to 
certify the readers of your most interesting paper 
how far the account of this old lady mentioned is 
true.* The fact of her being still alive makes the 
inquiry easier : — 

“Oxe Hunprep Anp Five Years Orp.—On the 
28th ult. Mrs. Morfey, of Claydon, completed her 105th 


| 
| 
| 
| 


year. The old lady is in fall possession of her faculties, | 


and on this occasion invited a few friends to spend the 
evening with her, during which she recited several hymns 
and related various tales of her life. About a fortnight 


since Mrs. Morley visited Ipswich to have her portrait | 


taken. The old lady must be somewhat older than 105, 
as she dates her age from her baptismal register.”— Bury 
and Norwich Post. 

Crowpown. 


Justvs (3" 8. viii. 430.)—The value of Mr. C. 


Ross’s criticisms on Junius may be estimated from | 


the following fact. 
Woodfall that it was impossible that he should be 
known in any coffee-house West of Temple Bar.” 
Junius did nothing of the sort. He wrote (Pri- 
vate Letter 5), “Direct to Mr. John Tully at the 


[* We hope so too.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


He states, “Junius assured | 


same Coffee-house [7. e. the New Exchange), 
where it is absolutely impossible that I should be 
known.” He also wrote (Private letter 54), “ Send 
to the original place for once, N.E.C., and mention 
any new place you may think proper west of 
Temple Bar.” 

Junius did not refer to the burning of some 
Jesuitical books at Paris, but Bifrons did, on the 
23rd April, 1768. It may be that Bifrons was a 
previous signature of the writer, who afterwards 
adopted that of Junius. Even if it were, that 
letter is written some months before Junius en- 
tered the arena, and Bifrons may have given a 
hint as to his identity which Junius would after- 
wards have gladly recalled. 

Lord Chatham was not Junius, because Junius 
sent to that peer a copy of his celebrated letter to 
Lord Mansfield some days before it was printed 
by Woodfall. Vide the letter in the Chatham 
Correspondence. 

I had better authority than some detached 
sages in Junius’s correspondence with Woodfall 
for saying “ that there were evidently three per- 
sons in the secret.” I believe it to be acknow- 
ledged that George III. knew who was the author 
of these letters. In Memoirs of a Woman of 
Quality, edited by A. Hayward, Q. C., it is stated 
that the king used to say that there were more 
than one person concerned in these letters, or 
words to that effect. Secondly, common sense 
assures me that the author would not have sent 
his own handwriting, or carried the letter himself 
to Woodfall. It may be that the copyist and 
conveyancer were one, but the three sets of books 
seem to indicate a triplet of confederates. 

Jonun B.C.L. 

Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Tue Peyprett (3" S. viii. 501.)—The 
last of this family known to history, I believe, 
assisted young Watson, a leader of the Spatields 
rioters, to escape beyond seas: the rendering this 
kind of service belonging apparently to the Pen- 
drell blood. He lived in an upper floor in New- 
gate Street, where he sheltered the younger Wat- 
son during the last days the fugitive spent in 
London. When his complicity was discovered, 
the pension granted for a similar kindness shown 
by his ancestor to Charles II. was stopped. This 
escape was ingeniously planned and cleverly car- 
ried out. An interesting account of it was con- 


| tributed to Jerrold’s oy by Mr. Henry Holl, 


author of The King’s 
novels, 


Heatuen (3" 8. viii. 476.) — Heth, the second 


ail, and other successful 


| son of Canaan, has doubtless given the term 
| “Heathen” to the races of Gentiles, as distin- 


1ished from the descendants of Abraham, the 
Tebrews, who derive their name from Eber; pos 


sibly because, in the days of Peleg, the earth was 
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divided, and the children of Eber were to be a | 
separate people from all nations of the earth. | 
Abram, a descendant of Eber, is called from his 
kindred and father’s house, gets possession, by 
urchase in the promised land, of Ephron, the 
(euphony, Hittite); and Heth- has 
given the Greek name ”“Eévos, heathen, to all the 
nations that were not Israelites. My French 
Bible has the very term, Gen. xxiii. 7: “ Abra- 
ham arose, and bowed before the people of the 
country,” that is to say, “ devant les ——, 


Stratford, Essex. 


Cooper S. vii. 6.)—I have heard a dif- 
ferent origin assigned to this name. There was 
formerly, on the Surrey side of the Thames, a 
place of entertainment and recreation called 
“ Kuper’s Gardens.” Kuper (a German) had been 
under-gardener to Lord Pomfret, who gave him 
some of his mutilated statues to adorn the gardens 
with. It was there that the beverage was first 
introduced and named. | 

Kuper’s Gardens were destroyed when the | 
Waterloo Road was made ; but a mixture of stout | 
and porter is still called by the same appellation. | 
The transition in spelling, from Kuper to Cooper, 
was easy. 

The best of the “Pomfret statues” are at Ox- 
ford, presented to the University by Lady 
Pomfret. W. D. 


Etc. S. viii. 331.)—A_ second 
edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, was 
published by Seb. Gryphius in 1542. Of this 
there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. One in 
my own possession, printed at Venice, has the same | 
device and motto on the title: “ VENETIIS, JOAN 
GRYPHIUS EXCUDEBAT, 1553.” None of the three 
editions is mentioned either by Brunet or Ebert, 
and they seem to be all equally rare. 

F, Noreare. 

Joun Durny, Esq. 8, viii. 453.) — This 

ntleman was born Dec. 2, 1771; and died Nov. 


6, 1834. His son died March 8, 1820, aged 

twenty-four; buried at Ropley near Alresford, 

Hants. J. W. BarcHeror. 
Odiham. 


Wroxerer Dixpers (3" viii. 487.) — De- 
narii, Deniers, clearly; probably, if not actually, 
Roman denarii, small coins of the Lower Empire, 
thirty tyrants, or Constantine dynasty, such as are 
found in most Roman camps or stations in Great 
Britain. As to their being illegible at the present 
day, any decent antiquary can make them out. 
Mr. C. R. Smith, of Stroud, near Rochester, is 
the most conversant antiquary with reference to 
Uriconium, or Wroxeter. 


| 
| 


Brevis. | 


Hunprep-weieut (3" §, viii. 415.) —Ido not | 
think that a hundred-weight was ever counted as | 


exactly 100lbs. The old Jong hundred-weight 
was and still is 120lbs.; and for information re- 
specting the use of dozens, instead of tens, I would 


| refer W. S. T. to the Appendix of Brand’s Popu- 
| lar Antiquities. How the ewt. came to represent 


only 112 lbs. is not easy to answer. Brand, quot- 
ing from Hickes’s Thesaurus, says : — 

“And I am informed by merchants, &c., that in num- 
ber, weight, and measure of many things, the hundred 
among us still consists of that greater tolfredic hundred, 
which is composed of ten times twelve.” 

I believe the old abbreviation for this weight 
was ©, or centum, and that we moderns have in- 
vented the sign cwt., which may be said to be 
the short for centum-weight. H. Fisuwicx. 


A few days before I saw the query of W. 8S. T. 
respecting the origin of cwt. as an abbreviation for 
“a hundred-weight,” it occurred to me, when as- 
sisting in the National School, to tell the boys 
that C was the Roman numeral for 100, and wt was 
weight shortened. Is this idea correct? I had 
never seen it. P.@ 


Tue Rey. Joun Kenyepy (3" 8. viii. 371.) — 
The following is the inscription on his tombstone 
in Bradley churchyard, Derbyshire : — 

“To the Memory of 
The Rev4 John Kennedy, A.M. 
Rector of this Parish 
upwards of 48 years. 
He died February 4", 1782, 
Aged 84 years. 
Reader, if thou wouldest know more of this good and 
learned man, consult his book. 
J. H., poni curavit.” 


W.L1. 8. Horton. 


PETTIGREW FOR PrEpieREE (3" S. viii. 248, 
466.)—I am surprised that Webster should prefer 
par-degrés as the origin of “ pedigree,” when the 
word is so manifestly tuned fom pied de grue, 
and the meaning is so obviously traced to the 
latter. The lines, or ramifications of a pedigree, 
bear a very fair resemblance to the crane’s foot; 
and the words pied de grue suffer very little 
change in the word pedigree; while that word 
bears no resemblance at all to par degrés. But 
the word and name Pettigrew ought to suffice 
to settle the question. The worthy antiquary: 
latel eoonel of that name, himself informed 
me that his name was the same as Pedigree, and 
that he considered both to be derived from the 
French pied de grue. F. C. H. 

REFERENCES WantTeED (3" §. viii. 475.) — The 
sentence — 


“ Pater, cur tam cito nos deseris, aut cui nos desolatos 
relinquis ? 


| is taken from the very ancient office in the Roman 


Breviary for the Feast of St. Martin, November 
11, with some slight alterations. In the Second 
Lesson of the Second Nocturn of Matins, on St. 
Martin’s Feast, we read as follows : — 


a 
We, 
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“ Deum oratione precabatur, ut se ex illo mortali 
earcere liberaret. Quem audientes discipuli, sic roga- 
bant: Cur nos pater deseris? cui nos miseros derelin- 
quis ?” 

The office for St. Martin was composed by St. 
Radbod, Bishop of Utrecht, who died in 918. 

F. C. H. 

“ Lere make” 8S, viii. 374.)—I have often 
seen, and as often been puzzled, by the inscription 
in Old English character at Wellow, near Bath ; 
but the word which your correspondent Foxcorr 
takes to be “ lete,” always appeared to be “lac ;” 
and the whole line to be — 

“ Pray for them that this lac make.” 


The only guess at a meaning that I could ever 
form, is this:— Zac is an Anglo-Saxon word, 
signifying divine service. I have met with it in 
the Life of St. Guthlac, edited by C. W. Goodwin, 
p. 82: “Se eadiga wer Guthlac Gode lac onswgde 
and mmssan sang,” ¢. e. “the blessed man Guthlac 

rformed service to God, and sang mass.” The 
inscription at Wellow being within a low sepul- 
chral arch, possibly it may mean (supposing Jac 
to be the word), “Pray for the person buried 
here, who founded a service in this part of the 
church.” J.E.J. 


“Tue Conrrastine Magazine” S, viii. 
414.) — Who was the author of The Contrasting 
Magazine? Supposed to be James Pierrepont 
Greaves. 8. 8. 


Erieram on Grppon’s Portrait (3" viii. 
473.)—The epigram on the portrait of the infidel 
historian Gibbon only wants, in my opinion, a 
more literal translation, which I have attempted 
in the following lines : — 

“ Too happy thou, to crush proud Satan’s power ; 
But Sophist ! here thou dost display : 

Would’st thou remove his image? Go, this hour, 

And, Gibbon ! take thy hideous face away.” 
F. C. H. 


“Ovr or Sieut ovr or Minn” viii. 
474.) —The passage in the Following of Christ 
stands thus in the original: “Cum autem sub- 
latus fuerit ab oculis, cito etiam transit a mente” 
(De Imit. Christi, lib. i. cap. xxiii.) In English: 
“ And when he is taken away from the sight, he 
is quickly also out of mind.” Your correspon- 
dent, Mary Stewart, wishes for any instance of 
an earlier use of the substance of this sentence 
than the time of the author of the Following of 
Christ, whoever he may have been. For, though 
it is often attributed to Thomas (not Saint) a 
Kempis, the authorship has been almost as much 
contested as that of the Letters of Junius. 

A sentence very similar is familiar to me, and 
I believe it is from one of the early Fathers of 
the Church, though I cannot at present verify it, 
which says: “Quod oculus non videt, cor non 
dolet,”—that is, in English : “ What the eye does 


not see, the heart does not lament.” But I have 
met with another example of the same sentiment, 
so beautifully caquunel in French, that it de- 
serves to be inserted here, though it is anony- 
mous, and cannot be of any remote date : — 
“ Les morts durent bien peu: laissons les sous la pierre! 
Helas! dans le qunnall Se tombent en poussiere 
Moins vite qu’en nos cours.” 
Which may be thus imitated in English : — 
“ Short time the dead will last, decay they must ; 
But in our hearts they soonest fall to dust.” 
F. C. H. 
IsmagL Firzapam (3" §. viii. 435, 479.)~— 
Having taken a great interest in this unfortunate 
t at the time of his appearance before the 
public nearly fifty years ago, I trouble you with a 
few lines more concerning him. I am the more 
inclined to do this from observing that a corre- 
spondent, W. Ler, supposes that nothing more is 
to be found in print relating to Ismael Fitzadam 
than what he has quoted and referred to from the 
Literary Gazette and Jerdan’s Autobiography. 
There is an able and very interesting article upon 
him in the Literary Magnet for October, 1826, 
under the heading of “ Neglected Genius.” It 
gives, not only the particulars of his literary 
career in a very feeling manner, and copies ex- 
tracts from his poems, but, what is far more valu- 
able, a long letter from Fitzadam himself, ad- 
dressed to the writer of the article; in which he 
relates his own sad history in the most touching 
manner, with many particulars not found else- 
where. When I add that this letter was written 
only about two months before his death, its in- 
terest must be increased tenfold. Should the 
Editor wish to have it for insertion in ““N & Q.,” 
he has only to intimate such desire, and it shall 
be forwarded to him with pleasure. F. C. H. 


Various Pronunciation oF “Oven” (3° 
viii. 457.) — The following lines, from the Nic- 
Nae of May 17, 1823, there said to be taken from 
the Morning Post of Nov. 14, 1821, bear on the 
subject, being rhymes to the eye only : — 

“ Husband (says Joan), ’tis plain enough 
That Roger loves our daughter ; 
And Betty loves him too, although 
She treats his suit with laughter. 
“ For Roger always hems and coughs, 
While on the field he’s ploughing ; 
Then strives to see between the boughs, 
If Betty heeds his coughing.” 
Had not Hood some lines of this sort ? W.S. 


Meravizorrep (3* viii. 437.)\—Probably 
corruption of Merkgezeichnet, merkzeichen, mark, 
and probably alluding to the dying or fanciful 
decorating of the beard. Does it not seem to refer 
to the Spanish marguesado, marquisate, or to the 
marcassite stone ? Brevis. 


Demi Kappe.—Kappe, even at the present day, 
a common German word for cap, bonnet, calotte, 
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capuchon, capuche ; probably a sort of head-gear, 

like a scull-cap, or what the Roman Catholic 
riests wear over their tonsure; sometimes, per- 
ps, of leather. Brevis. 


Eprraru at St. Bororpn’s (3" 8. viii. 210.)— 
The Latin lines are doubtless the original of an 
epitaph, which I find copied in an old scrap book. 
It is headed, “ In Buckden Churchyard ;” and I 
suppose was transcribed, many years ago, when I 
was there for Ordination : — 

« Below, a husband and a wife are laid, 

One flesh when living, and one dust now dead : 
A sisters’ ashes mingle in the urn, 
And thus three bodies to one dust return. 
But Thou, O Three in One, Almighty Power! 
From this one dust, three bodies shalt restore.” 
Ss. S.8. 


Lorp Patmerston (3 S, viii. 389, 443.)— 
With all deference to Mr. Grocott’s ingenious 
explanation of the familiar guise assigned by Punch 
to the late premier, I cannot think that we need 
go to classical mythology for an answer to J.’s 
uestion. I suspect that it will be found that 
a Palmerston was thus depicted from the time 
when he spoke of himself as playing the part of 
“bottle-holder ” to the pugnacious powers of Eu- 
rope. About that time it was, or had been, 
a common feature in a slang and prize-fighting 
“get-up” to carry a geranium-leaf in the corner 
of the mouth—a pleasanter fashion, at any rate, 
than the more recent one of placing a tooth-pick 
in the same position. C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 

Uxcommon Ruymes S. viii. 329, 376.)— 
Permit me to express my thanks to your corre- 
spondents for their additional examples and sug- 
gestions. I shall deem ita favour if J. H. (p. 368) 
will tell me where I can find the rhyme to “ por- 
ringer” in print. He wishes to find a mate for 
silver; none has presented itself tome. I scarcely 
dare hint at the idea of coupling it with the old 
nursery rhyme “ Ducky, ducky dilver.” The 
thyme to Lisbon, given . F. C. H.,, is attributed 
to the Earl of Socket in Elegant Extracts 
— iv. p. 847), but is slightly varied, as fol- 

ows : — 
“ Here’s a health to Kate, 
Our Sovereign’s mate, 

Of the Royal House of Lisbon ; 
But the devil take Hyde, 
And the bishop beside, 

That made her bone of his bone.” 

The fair sex, I am afraid, will not forgive me 
for adding the following :—A French lady, asking 
for a rhyme to “coiffe” (a lady’s headdress), re- 
ceived this answer — “‘ Madam, there is none; for 
what belongs to a lady’s head has neither rhyme 
nor reason.” W.C. B. 


This is an interesting subject, and one that (for 
reasons which shall appear hereafter) has had my 


attention for some time past. May I ask any cor- 
respondent to find me words to rhyme with the 
following: “whiskey” (I will not accept of the 
usual old saw of “friskey”) and “polka.” I 
have words to answer, but I want further infor- 
mation. S. RepMonp. 

Liverpool. 

Your correspondent, JAYDEE, says “the word 
step can be matched with no similar sound in Eng- 
lish.” I suggest skep as a perfect rhyme for step. 

N—n. 

Berst vii. 458, 507.) —The milk ob- 
tained from cows the first three meals—morning, 
evening, and morning—after calving, is called 
in Craven “ bull jumpings, if a male calf; 
and “whie fidgings,” if a heifer calf. Are these 
terms known in districts other than the one 
named, and what is their origin and meaning? 
Also, the derivation of whie ? 

Owens Liprary. 


ANOINTED, USED IN A BAD SeEnsE (3" S, viii. 
452.)—In reply to Bepe’s query, I 
would say that this use of the word is far from 
uncommon in Herefordshire. I have heard of an 
“anointed pickle” from my earliest days. The 
word is given thus in Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words: — 
= Anointed. Chief: roguish. ‘An anointed scamp.’— 

vest.” 


Whether Mr. Hotten’s surmise as to the true 
explanation is right, may be doubtful. It seems 
rather referable to the category of euphemisms, 


just as, in woman’s parlance, one hears the words 


“ Bless that man!” whilst tone and gesture indi- 
cate that the speaker means the opposite to bless- 
ing. “Anointed,” again, is e. g. “rubbed,” and 
this opens the question whether the sense is not 
something like that of the Greek éwirpirtos, 
“rubbed”: “ practised” said of a “rogue in 
grain.” Soph. Ajax, 103. (See Liddell and 
Scott.) 

But while upon the subject, I may call atten- 
tion to another vulgar use of the verb to “ anoint,” 
which may be new to some readers of “N. & Q.” 

“To anoint,” is sometimes used for “ to beat” 
or “thrash.” There are those living who can re- 
member a case of assault being tried at Hereford, 
in which a clergyman was prosecutor, and the ac- 
cused person a rustic. One of the witnesses de- 
posed that he was working a couple of fields from 
the road-side, when he heard sounds of repeated 
blows, as it seemed to him, on the road. He left 
his work and made for the point from which the 
sounds came. When he reached the hedge next 
to the road he looked over, andsaw——. “ Well, 
what did you see ?” quoth the examining counsel. 
“T saw Bill Jones ‘ninting’ (A. e. anointing) the 
parson.” It should be stated that the witness had 
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left his work, because he thought the sounds be- 
tokened ill-treatment of a beast, but when he saw 
what was really the case, he did not deem it neces- 
sary to interfere, and went back to his work. The 
chief actors in this affair are long since dead, but 
the phrase “anointing the parson ” is curious, and 
perhaps deserves to live. James Davies, 
Moor Court, Kington. 


Barrer (3" S. viii. 369.)—I find I am anti- 
cipated in showing “ batter” is the Celtic for a 
road, ¢.g., Stoney Batter in Dublin. There is a 
vulgar old song commencing — 

“Hi! for Bob and Jones, 
Hi! for Stoney batter!” 

To batter, in builders’ language, I apprehend, 
has nothing to do with the Celtic “rowd,” being 
a corruption of buttress. Walls built leaning away 
from you like ancient buttresses, are said now- 
a-days to batter. Isnot basil a leather strap? To 
this day there is in the cavalry two slang phrases, 
“shoddy” and “basil.” The men of my troop 
have often come to me and complained that the 
cloth of their tunics was only “ shoddy,” and the 
strappings inside their “overalls” of trousers 
basil,” — a very inferior sort of leather — 
and praying these “ scampings” of the tailor might 
be accordingly. RACUM. 

Whitby. 


This expression does not at all generally, I fear, 
bear the semi-respectable meaning of going “ on 
the spree,” or “on the loose.” It implies not 
an occasional break-out, but a continuous habit. 
Searcely common to both sexes, but applicable to 
one only, it means, with a repulsively plain sig- 
nificance, and too literally, “on the streets.” 
I do not expect to see the exact sense authorita- 
tively determined, until some apt and learned 
coster resolve to give “N. & Q.” the benefit of 
his opinion. But, my object is not so much to 
discuss this piece of slang as to “query” Mr. 
Sara’s: — 

“In short, to a builder, anything that is askew or tot- 
tering, is ‘ on the batter.’” 

The word “batter” is a technical term for a 
purposed method of bee | How, then, comes 
it to express also the result of a mere accident, 
“ anything that is askew or tottering”? A wall 
is said to “ batter” when it is built sloping out- 
wards; either buttress-like, to resist the thrust of 
a mass of earth, as in fortifications and embank- 
ments, or forming, as in our ancient castles, the 
base of a building. Joux A. C. Vincent. 


Butter (3" viii. 371, 464.)—I left 
Cheam School twenty years later than your cor- 
respondent G. B. Mr. Butler was then a hale, 
cheery, old man, wearing powder, and being 
slightly lame of one foot. He was a great fa- 
vourite with the boys, who, for some forgotten 


reason, called him “Old Boops.” He was un 
derstood to have been a cabin-boy, and to have 
written the article on “ Mathematics” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. I know one to whom he 
was very kind, although he called him his “idle 
favourite.” I remember an indolent good-natured 
boy (a nephew of Sir Thomas Picton, who fell at 
Waterloo) telling Mr. Butler that the second word 
in his book was a fib,—“ It was not ‘ an Easy In- 
troduction to the Mathematics,’ but a precious 
hard one.” 

Mr. Butler lived at a small white cottage, mid- 
way between Cheam and Sutton, and his family 
consisted—if I remember rightly—of two daugh- 
ters and a son, the latter intended for the church, 
The Rev. James Wilding was presented to the 
living of Cherbury by one of his old pupils. He 
died last year, rather over eighty years of age. 

M. 


Scrase (3™ viii. 310, 425.)\—Mr. 
Mark Anthony Lower has given a full genealogical 
memoir of this family, with pedigrees of its several 
branches, in the eighth vol. of the Susser Archeo- 
logical Collections. It would seem that the family 
tradition is, that the Scrases came from Denmark, 
and, as your correspondent H. 8S. G. states, that 
they held lands in this country before and at the 
time of the Conquest ; Mr. Lower, however, says, 
that so far as he has been able to investigate the 
matter, he has not found any documentary evidence 
in support of this statement, and that the name 
does not occur in Domesday or other early records 
of the Norman period. 

Streatham. 

In 1856, I communicated to the Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections (vol. viii.) a rather copious 
account of this old Sussex family, with several 
— It was subsequently reprinted in the 

orm of a pamphlet, and it can still be obtained of 
the publis = J. R. Smith, of Soho Square. 
, Mark Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 

I see in “N. & Q.” that the arms of Tuppin 
Scras, granted by Segar in 1616, correspond ex- 
actly with those claimed by the family of Scarth, 
viz., Azure, a dolphin naiant arg. between three 
escallops or. I should much like to hear further 
on this subject, and if to the arms they add the 
crest of an eagle rising from the stump of a tree, 
environed with a serpent, head to sinister; and 
also what is their legend, as the arms so far be- 
long to the Scarth family. J. 8. D. 


PorcetarIn Manvractory at Lerrn or Eprx- 


puren (3" S, viii. 342.)—I belieye that G. is right 
in suggesting that an old China work at Stock- 
| bridge is the porcelain manufactory referred to by 
| W. C. J. at p. 310; but his memory is incorrect 
in saying that it occupied very nearly the site of 
the present Malta Terrace. I lived five years, 
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1810-15, at that very place, and I remember well 
that the ground now occupied by Malta Terrace 
was an open haugh, used as a bleaching green, 
alongside of the water of Leith, without a trace of 
any buildings having ever been onit. But, on the 
0 posite high bank of the river, at the head of 
what is now West Claremont Street, and nearly 
on the site of St. Bernard’s Church, whose late 
incumbent is so well known to the public as A. K. 
H. B. the “ Country Parson,” there was a large 
red tiled building, called “the China Work,” 
whose history gave me no concern in those days. 
I have since, however, had occasion to know that 


it belonged to, or was established by, Ebenezer | 


Mason, a China merchant in Edinburgh, who was 
a near relative, I rather think the maternal grand- 
father, or grand-uncle at least, of Mr. George 
Wood, of the late firm of Cramer, Beale, & Wood, 
now Cramer & Company, Limited, who will be 
able to give the querist all the information he may 
desire about it. I never heard of any such work 
at Leith, but, till I saw G.’s note, it did not strike 
me that it was the China work at Stockbridge, 
which, being on the “ Water of Leith,” though 
two miles inland from the town of that name, may 
have occasioned the uncertainty about its being in 
Edinburgh or Leith. 

Costret (3" viii. 394.)—According to Web- 
ster this word is also to be found in Tennyson : — 

“A youth, that, following with a costrel, bore 

The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine.” 
J. C. Hany, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 

Tae Cuvurcnine oF Women (3" viii. 327, 
422, 485.)—By turning to the edition of Crabbe’s 
Works (Murray, 1821), I find that so far from the 
garbled quotation being evidence “that it was 
usual for the mothers of illegitimate children to 
be churched,” your correspondent, had he given 
the passage entire, would have proved the oppo- 
site practice, erceptio probat regulam, and here 
was a solitary instance of the priest admitting an 
unmarried woman to the rite of churching. But 
to the proof, p.53, “ The Parish Register” — 
“ Baptisms : ” — 

“Recorded next a babe of love I trace! 

Of many loves, the mother’s fresh disgrace.” 
In the quotation first is substituted for fresh, and 
the mark of admiration (!) omitted. The sequel 
or the Register runs on, more poetico, thus — 

“ Again, thou harlot!” &c. &c. 


for ten lines (left out by your correspondent), 


which plainly declare the woman to have been a | 


lewd wench, who had had many love children by | . ms 
different fathers, and although constantly reproved Cone 
y the parochial priest, had persevered in her | 

ameless conduct. At last, on a “fresh disgrace,” 
she determined to become an honest woman, and 
to prove her sipcerity — 


“ For rite of churching soon she made her way, 
In dread of scandal, should she miss the day : 
Two matrons came! with them she humbly knelt, 
Their actions copied, and their comforts felt.” 


| How far she felt the same comforts as the matrons 
| from meekly kneeling at God’s altar with them, is 
not for me to judge; but as she “copied their 
| action” we may say with certainty that she had 
| never been churched on former occasions after the 
| pains and perils of childbirth; and from the mark 
| of admiration (left out by your correspondent) 
“Two matrons came!” it is evident that the un- 
| usual admission of a “harlot” created no small 
, scandal in the parish of Trowbridge. The ex- 
lanation is, that Crabbe’s benevolence got the 
tter of his ministerial discretion, and as the 
Vicar of Wakefield entertained at the vicarage 
Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs through 
sheer goodnature, so Crabbe admitted the mother 
of many love children to partake of the rites of the 
church in the society of honest matrons. That he 
was like the Vicar of Wakefield— 


“ A man to all the country dear,”"— 


I can vouch for from my own knowledge of the 
neighbourhood where he resided. Gentle or simple 
all loved Crabbe, the poet—an adjunct always 
attached to his name in conversation in the town 
of Trowbridge, where his poetical “ Parish Re- 
gister” is not considered to be an eract record of 
church ministrations, even in the laxity of dis- 
cipline so prevalent in the eighteenth century. 
QvEEN’s GARDENS. 


Curious Custom tn IRELAND (3** 8. viii. 325, 
402, 466.) —I have to offer my thanks to your 
learned and courteous correspondent, F. C. H., for 
his rejoinder to the reply given by ELIADARROB 
to my original note on this custom. Since the 
note appeared, a gentleman who is well acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the people in the 
west and south of Ireland, informs me that the 
custom alluded to is somewhat deeper rooted than 
the mere appearance of a hat; it originated in a 
religious feeling, and was introduced almost co- 
temporaneously with Christianity into the island. 
It has reference to the deluge, and a short mental 
prayer is offered up, thanking God for his merciful 
promise not to destroy the world again by a flood 
of water, and for sending the rain for the benefit 
of the earth. When the Iris appears, and at the 
appearance of a new moon, the hat is raised, but 
not turned, and a short prayer is also offered up. 
In the latter instance the practice is not confined 
to any religious sect, as all join in it with equal 
S. REDMOND. 


Liverpool. 


“Lonpon University Maeazine” (3*¢ viii. 
474.)—As far as my recollection of the talk of the 
College students goes, I. and III. were from the 
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same pen, Mitchell (junior); IL. by the late Dr. 
William Cooke Taylor. The editors were the late 
Dr. Alexander Thompson, the eldest son of the late 
Dr. Anthony Todd Thompson, one of the pro- 
fessors, and Mr. Lloyd Hall, of the Inner Temple, 
barrister, who has since taken the surname of 
Fitzwilliams. Dr. A. Thomson very soon re- 
signed his joint editorship to Dr. W. Cooke Taylor. 
The Magazine was afterwards merged in The 
Monthly, if I recollect rightly. F. 


Drorpisa (3° 8, viii. 266, 299.) — Diefenbach, 
in his Celtica, i. 160-163, has a long and learned 
article on “ Druidew, Apovides, Apvida, Dryside ;” 
he is also of opinion that Druid, Welsh, derwydd, 
is derived from Welsh, derwen (pl. derw), an oak, 
related to Sansc. déru, Greek, 3pis, &c., and the 
highest authorities in Germany are for this deriva- 
tion. Among the various attempts to explain the 
origin of the name of Druid, Diefenbach cites 
Owen, sub v. Derwyz; Baxter, sub v. Druide ; 
Erfurdt in Ammian, xv. 9; Hist. de f Acad. des 
Inser. xviii. 185. J. C. Hany, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 


Governor Watt (3" 8S. viii. 438.) — In addi- 
tion to the reply to Mr. Danny Patmer’s inquiry, 
allow me to state that James Montgomery has 
written an interesting poem, entitled “A Tale 
without a Name,” which was suggested by the 
presence at Harrogate, about 1821, of the gover- 
nor’s disconsolate widow, Mrs. Wall. Her affec- 
tion and devotedness are touchingly depicted in 
this poem (J. Montgomery's Poems, vol. iii. p. 278). 
Southey, in his Espriella’s Letters, has also given 
@ long account of Governor Wall’s execution 

Letter rx. vol. i. p. 97—108); and see further 
ames Montgomery's Life, vol. iii. p. 253. 
X. A, X. 


Pre Tanxarps viii. 455.)—These are of 
all ages, from Saxon times almost to the present. 
The latest I have seen was a Swedish one of, I 


think, George the First or Second’s time. P. P. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Temple and The Sepulchre. By S. Smith, M.A., 
Vicar of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean. (Longman.) 


A reprint, enlarged in some points, and accompanied 
with illustrative outlines, of a Series of Letters published 
in The Reader in the early part of the present year, in 
support of the general truth of Mr. Fergusson’s views 
with regard to these holy places. Mr. Smith believes 
that, from the original records in Greek, of Josephus, 


Eusebius, and Socrates, it can be proved that the so- | 


called Mosque of Omar stands over the spot of The Se- 
pulchre, and the Mosque El-Aksa on the site of The 
Temple. The book is short, concise, and clear. 


Viga Glum’s Saga. The Story of Viga Glum, translated 

Srom the Icelandic, with Notes and an Introduction, 

the Rt. Hon, Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B. iwi 

liams & Norgate.) 

This is an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
Icelandic literature—the first prose literature which exists 
in any modern language spoken in Europe. “ For,” ag 
Sir E. Head observes, “in what country except Scandi- 
navia, or in what other modern living language of Europe, 
did there exist in the eleventh century a literature em- 
bracing history and prose fiction. The value of the book 
is materially increased by the translator’s notes and illus- 
trations. 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an 
extensive Ordinary of British Armorials, §c. By John 
W. Papworth. Part XJ11I. 

We are glad to chronicle the progress of this useful 
work. This Part XIII. is the first portion of the Dic- 
tionary for the subscription of 1862, and two more sheets 
will complete three-fifths of the work. Would that the 
number of Subscribers were increased sufficiently to en- 
able Mr. Papworth to bring it to a close at an early 


period. 


Exureition or NATIONAL Portrarts 1866.— The 
Galleries in which Lord Derby’s great scheme, so histori- 
cally suggestive, is soon to find its realisation, are now in 
rapid progress of completion at South Kensington. The 
Galleries are perfectly dry. The arrangements to main- 
tain a proper uniform temperature (excluding all fire from 
the premises), and for constant watch by the police, give 
every security that can be provided. They have a ) 
look of fitness both in their simple arrangement and deco- 
rative colouring, and are calculated to contain about 800 
pictures, about the number of British oil paintings ex- 
hibited in 1862, We understand that they will not fail 
to be adequately filled. On all hands there has been a 
hearty response, and many family treasures which have 
never before left walls where they have hung for genera- 
tions, have been placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
It has been proposed that the first year’s Exhibition, which 
is to open in April next, should extend to the Revolution 
of 1688; but we learn that the number of fine portraits 
offered may perhaps compel the Committee to terminate 
the first year’s exhibition with the portraits of the Com- 
monwealth. 

We take this opportunity of announcing that the Com- 
mittee are in search of authentic portraits of the following 
eminent persons, and will be glad to receive any informa- 
tion or assistance :—Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
Protestant martyr, 1360—1417 ; Cardinal Beaufort, 1370— 
1447; Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1486; 
Sir Reginald Bray, statesman and architect, died 1503; 
Perkin Warbeck, Pretender to the Crown, executed 1499; 
John Skelton, Poet Laureate, 1460—1529; Thomas Stern- 
hold, versifier of the Psalms, died 1549 ; Edmund Spenser, 
poet, 1553—1599; Sir George Etherege, comic writer, 
1636—1689; Sir Charles Sedley, courtier and poet, 1639 
—1701. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 

the gentleman by whom they are vequivede whose name and address 

are given for that purpose :— 

W.. R. Cuvaron ow tax oF tax . Crown 
1861. 

Dicxon’s Rewanns on trax Manowar Nores or rax Bintt, 
Svo. 

Duper Tentow, rae Text or raz Eworssa Broce Consipsarv. 2nd 
edition, Svo. 

Da. Brate Keviston Taanstation, 8v0. 1855. 


Wanted by .\’r. Geo. J. Cooper , Woodhagse , Leeds. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


is t a number of Replies as possible 
Being ‘many and 


st of a New Volume), or follow- 
rs, will appear — 


Cor 

We orcester 
Satire against be. 
The Pury Pape: the B 

udges retu Sieg ‘o the Bar. 

nt Ballad I 


The Pailium, &c. &c. 

Cewrewanianism anv Loworviry. We had intended to commence with 
the New Year a series of papers, which have a for some time in pre- 
paration on this subject ; but the difficulty of getti ne at facts ts so great, 
and entails so muc labour and correspondence, that we must postpone 
for te weeks the mass «f curious information which we have collected. 


Da. Bantow. We must remind our Correspondent that he has 
wat Fail complied with our request by giv’ ing the number of leaves or 
pages of *¢ Jontents " or of the“ Prayers” in his copy of the Eikon Basi- 
ag 8 far asthe particulars enable us, we think the eclition avery uncom- 
monone. Wedo not find it among the fifty-seven editions described in 
Wagstaffe’s Vindication of King Charles the Martyr. As to priority, 
however, there were at least nineteen eclitions in |648, and therefore this 
of the following yearcould not be earlier than the 20th. Of the second 
volume, the lique Sacre Caroling, printed by Sam. Brown at the 
Hague. we are only able to say that the respective portions are generally 
xo made up from different editions that the collation of one volume, or 
copy, is frequently inapplicable to anot. 


G. M. will find the ®ymbols of the Evangelist very fully treated 
of in our let S. i. 385, 471; ii. 12, 45, 20: 

M. The origin of the metaphor is ~~ Gen, zliz. l4: “ Jesachar 
is a strong ass, couching dowa between two burdens.” 

Ixqvinen. For the history of Gog and Magog, see“ N.& Q." 2nd 8. 
viii. 251, and Fairholt’s History of the Giants in Guildhail, 1860. 


“ Noras & Qveniss” is regi dfor i abroad. 


“THE LONDON REVIEW” 


CHURCH COMMISSION. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


Tus Report of this C issi ing on Saturday, January 6, 
1966, will to the Public and the Legislature a complete and faith- 
ful picture of the Irish Church, of the various religious bodies with 
which it enters into competition, and the effect of their mutual relations 
= the peace and prosperity of the country. 
he Commission will bring to bear upon the discussion the light of 
Facts, and will enquire— What was the design cf the founders ot that 
urch ? What purposes was it expected to answer ? Has it failed to 
accomplish its mission ? and if so, to what causes should its failure be 
ascri' By what reforms or modifications can its cefects be removed, 
or the impediments in its way be overcome ? Should the Episcopal de- 
nomination in Ireland be dis-established, and be left, in common with 
other churches, to support its mivistrations on the voluntary principle ? 
Religious equality being the aim of modern State policy, should this 
object be attained by the withdrawal of all religious endowments, or by 
the extension and equalization of the system of State support? Ur 
should the Irish Establishment in its present state be maintained at all 
—-. either for the sake €. the particular form of Christianity it 
or for the — of the political system of which it is said to 
fam an essential part ? 


“THE LONDON REVIEW.” 
Price 4d.; Stamped Sd. Annual Subscription, 11. 1s. 
P.O. Orders to be made payable to I. SEAMAN. 
Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON REVIE W.—With the LONDON 

REVIEW of Saturday, DEC. 30, 1865, and Saturday, JAN. 6, 

1866, will be published (gratis) two special and highly interesting Sup- 

ints, reviewing the Progress of Literature, Science, Art, and Ke- 
xn abroad the year incl 

6d. Annual Su iption, Post Free, uding 

three special Supplements, is. 


Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand. 


ANCASHIRE LYRICS.— MODERN SONGS 


AND BALLADS OF THE PALATINE. Price is. 
ted by JOHN HARLAND, F.S 


‘ee A limited number printed on , crown ito, for which 
arly application is necessary, price P 


London: WHITTAKER & CO. 


| THE ART-JOURNAL. 


| COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Names of the prtecival Writers who will contribute to the 
Anrt-Jounnat for 1866 


Gusear 
Jewrrr, F.S8.A. 
Da. Crace Catvenr, F.R.S. 
W. Faranotr, F.S.A. 
Henny Moraary, F. SA. 
ATKINSON. W. P. 
E. L. Currs, M.A. Rev. Cuaaces Booratt, M.A. 
James Darronnn. 8. C. Hart, F.8.A 


The Line pote to be published in the series for the ensuii 
tings ted 


Joun Rosxix, M.A. 

Peren Conntvomam, F.S.A, 
Cuarrzas. F.S.A. 
Mas. Bory 


ere wan be from pain and sculpture by the following celebra 
a 
W. P. Frith, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. ] - Monti. 
Wetter R.A. T. 8. Coo R.A. | J. Edwards 
J. R. Herbert, R.A. T. Faed, R.A. | J, Durham, 
W. E. Frost, R.A. R. Gavin, R.8.A. >. Baxter. 
J. il. Foley, R.A. J.N. Paton, | G. Halse. 
J. Philip, R.A. J. C. Miller. | H. Bright. 
P. F. Poole, R.A. W. Hemsley. | J.P. Hering 
A. Elmore, R.A. a S. Mann. } and 

. Lee, R.A. W. W. Story. i others. 


The Part for JANUARY, 1866, price 2*. 6c., will contain the following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


I. THE ORPHAN, by P. Jovarrosn, after T. Faen, R.A. 
MAYF Low ER, C. H. Jeans, after R. Gavin, R.S.A. 
IIL. THE SLEEP OF SORRO AND TilE DREAM OF JOY, by 
R. W. Srovarr, after R. Mowr:. 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1. Jonw Rusxrx, M.A.—The Cestus of Aglai 

2. Pau Gusert Hamentron.—Liber Memorialis. I I.—On the Artistic 
Observation of Nature. 

3. Wittiam Cuarrens, F.S.A.—Glass ; its Manufacture and Exam- 


ples. 
4.0Mas. Bunr Devices Badges. III.—The 
Medici, with 17 Illustrations. 
5. James Darronxe.—Modern Painters of — ee I.—Nicaise de 
Keyser, with copies from three of his work 
6. Rev. Boursuz, M.A.—The “Albert Chapel in Windsor 


Cast 
7. 8. C. Hall F.S.A., awn Mas. Hart. — The Authors of the Age. 
XIV. Robert rt Southey with 5 vite 
° A ecbualsene for Wood Engraving, w th a specimen production. 

. Bordeaux and its Art-Exhibition ot ! 
10. Royal Scottish Academy. 
ll. Art in Gold. 
The of Westminster Abbey. 

. Pictorial Mosaic Decorations for the South ‘Kensington Museum. 
Winter Exiubition of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Cc. &C. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy Lane. 


In a few Days. In imperial 8vo, with 225 Illustrations (Coloured 
Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s, 6d. 


THE HEAVENS. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
{By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On January Ist, 


ART IL. of the COMMENTARY WHOLLY 
BIBLICAL, price Half-a-Crown. To be completed in Sixteen 
Monthly Parts. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


THE “ FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS" SERIES OF BOOKS, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, 
price 5s. each, 


THE BOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 

CHOICE POEMS AND LYRICS. 

CHOICE THOUGHTS FROM SHAKSPERE. 

WISE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT AND 
GooD. 


THE BOOK OF HUMOUR, WIT AND 
WISDOM. 


ROBIN HOOD (with Illustrations). 
London : WHITTAKER & CO. 


in ‘ 
in guumber, among other interesting Pa; | a 
Original Prospectus of “ The Times.” i: 
Works of Charles Cotton. 
Early Scottish Charters. 
Important Bibliographical Announcement, by Mr. Hazlitt. 
Site of Uphir. 
Shakespeare and the Bible. 
kespeare's Silence about Smoking. 
We 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. VIII. Dee. 30,68 


LANCASHIRE DIALECT SONGS. 
Price 


HE SONGS OF THE WILSONS. Edited, with 


Memoirs of the Wilson Douiiy. | by JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 
ining, in addition to the well-known Songs of these Popular 
Writers, several w have not been printed hitherto. 


#«* A few Copies on large paper, for Collectors, price 5. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. 


PD) ALLADS AN D SONGS OF Lé LANCASHIRE, 


Price 5s. Edited by JOHN 


which can never be re- 
printed, price 21s. 
London; WHITTAKER & CO. 


AGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES. In 
BAGSTER’S flexible bindings. 


At all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


Just published. 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’s INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DLARLES FOR 1966, 7 by. 
PRS. With an puareving of ntains 
mal Article on the Moon b: ROF PHIL LIPs, RS. 
In various sizes, suitable for the Pocket or Desk, and in a great variety 
of bindings. May be had of ali Booksellers and Stationers. 


Published by J. Clements, Little Pulten Street, price 7d., a new 
on the Teeth, entitled 
URE DENTISTRY. and rT DOES FOR 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor § 

We feel certain all who make with the 
ints of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
their attention to Mr. Eskell's work. as assuredly none can 

read it without deriving the greatest benefit." The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


BOOKBU YERS. AND Booxs in all 
Li 


ations, snd Mathematics. A head for postage of Cata- 
W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street, London. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Elementary Collec- 
tons to illustrate the New Edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geo- 
logy,” and facilitate the Study of Mineralogy and Geology can be had 
at 2, 5, — oS. 50, to 500 Guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 
flocks ¥ Recent Shells, Geological Mapes, Hammers, all the 
Recent Publications. &c.. of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty. 149, Strand, London. Private instruction is given in Geology 
Mineralogy by Ma. Texsanrr, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Mote, 
ouse- 


Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 
hold Papers, &c. 


orwar ree any Station ngland, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, pArms, or Address on Paper 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stam (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engra 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in 


Illustrated Price ae of Inkstands, Bones, Stationery Cabi- 
acts, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade Mark, the Buxx's Heap, on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL atthe 
GREAT EXHIBITION, ise2. 


Tyee GENUINE and DOUBLE su PERFINE are Qualities par- 
ticularly recommended for Family Use. 


Poa Meprer at PURPoses NOTHING FINER CAN PRODUCED. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


for Ss. .-— or address Dies | 
per ream; 4s.6d. Anim- | 


OURVOISIER & COS COGNAC, as Su 
to the Emperor of the French. Can be had of T. 8. WYCHE 
Importer of Wines afd Spirits, 31, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, a 
Price List will be fi led on application . 


[ OTESIO’S FRENCH WINE CELLARS.— 
188.; Medoe, 24s.: Grave, 248.; 

List o other wines on to bel Vested at tthe depot, Re- 

gent. Street (Quadran 


MARSALA WINE, guarentesd the finest 


imported, free from acidity or heat, and much su wperien to low. 


Sherry. One guinea per doz. A-qenutes fine old Wa, 
Terms cash. Three rail paid.— Whee 
Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, corner roth 
London, W. C. Established 1841.—Price lists post free. 


Wines as imported direct, ag and full flavoured. 
or Brown, 30s., 34s., 38e., 445., 50s., Sis., 60s. per 
dozen, railway paid. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Strest, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 


WARD'S PALE SHERRY 
At 36s. per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases ie 
cluded. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent Free of yo 
CHARLES WARD 
(Eatablished ofa Chapel ‘Street West, 
AYFAIR. W. LONDO 


THE TIMES WINE COMPANY. 


HE “ Times,” in a leading article on the 8h 
ptember, treated at some length of the heretedwe existing 9 
culty the Publicexperienced in obtaining good W inesat 

prices. The formation Of the Times Wine Com any has removed that 
by supplyi ing the ~y at prices—quality 
consider and iss.; Cham 
30s.; Aig, 36s. ; Sillery, 483. ; Bouzy, ‘toe. ; Claret, 12s., 
4s. an ‘upwards ; Chablis, 12¢., 16s., 208., 249. and upwards ; ~herry 
and Port from the Wood, lés., 20s., 24s., 30s. and upwards. The 

ac Brandies, bottled in France, 42s., 48s., 54s. and 60s. per dozem, 

bottles and casesincluded. Terms, cash only, which must accom 
the order. All wines not approved of will allowed for if ret 
wi aweek. Samples sent on receipt of P. O. Order, payable to 
T. LAXTON, Manager, 79, Great Tower Street, E.G 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchents, | &e., 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following W 
SHERRY. 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per 
brown Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 608. ; Amontillado, for invalids 

ling, 36s., 

Chandon’ 8, &C. 


and 


PORT. 
ant ary use, 249., 30s., 3és., 42s. 
Peat of the famed 1834, 7%. 
CLARET. 


Good 208.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 368.; Lea Rose, 
Leoville, 488.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s.,73s.; Lafitte, 72s., 
BURGUNDY. 
Macon and 36s.,42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin ~ 
72s.; Cte Rdtie, 60s.,72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de- 


gest, ke Chablis, 24s. 368., 42s., 488.; Montrachet ‘and St. Perens 
Burgundy, &c. 


HOCK. 
60s., A Steinhe: 
| Sts. ‘to 
MOSELLE. 
Still Moselle, 24s.,30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Braw 


Muscatel, 60s.,72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., sparkling M 136. 
“HEDGES & BUTLER, 

LONDON: 15, REGENT STREET, W. 

Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 

( Originally established a.D. 1667.) 


THE [HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
GOLD at lil. For a GENTLEMAS, 
one at 1 at the | Exhibition for Cheap- 
nest of Productions 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
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